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Although there 
appears to be much 
uncertainty in the 
air regarding general 
business conditions, 
conversation with the average telephone 
man will reveal that fundamentally he is 
optimistic and confident of the telephone 
business. He is going along each day, do- 
ing what he can to provide his subscribers 
with first-class service and keep his plant 
and organization in excellent condition. 
x * * * 

“Yes,” said a telephone man in TELEPH- 
ony’s office recently, “I admit that just now 
things do not look particularly bright but 
conditions are better than a year ago. Then 
we had a considerable loss of subscribers 
each month whereas now we are showing 
again. It is likely that November will not 
have so large a gain as October, but it will 
be a gain nevertheless, and that is some- 


thing in these days.” 
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Then he went on to tell about the re- 


sults of several recent sales campaigns 


with which he was familiar. One company 
has had its employes selling continuously, 
in addition to having made several special 
(tives for new business during the past 
It was thought that 


adrive at this time would not develop much 


two or three years. 


if any new business, for it was believed 
the field had been thoroughly covered. But 
the campaign ended with a net gain in 
‘tations of nearly 3% per cent. Other com- 
Panies which have conducted campaigns 
(uring the past month report similar 


results. 


In connection with these new stations or 


CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY--OBSER- 
VATIONS AND COMMENTS 


re-connected old stations, the question nat- 
urally comes up as to whether or not a 
down payment should be insisted upon. 

Some companies have accepted the busi- 
ness without any down payments, but they 
have been careful to satisfy themselves 
that the subscriber is a reasonable credit 
risk. Time will tell whether the policy 
of no down payment is a wise one to fol- 
low under existing conditions. 

* * * * 

In the news letter of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association issued the middle of last 
month, Secretary-Treasurer A. J. Parsons 
tells of a successful contest among the 
employes of the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for station recovery. It was 
held during the month of October and re- 
sulted in a net gain of 254 stations. 

“This is just another example,” said 
Mr. Parsons, “‘of what can be accomplished 
with the spirit to win. You are only de- 
feated when you think you are licked. Psy- 
chologists say that eventually we act as 
we think and talk. We have all thought 
and talked ‘depression’ for three years. Is 
there any wonder that faith and credit have 
disappeared ? 

“There is just as much primary money 
in the country today as there ever was, but 
that is only one-tenth of the money with 
The other 
nine-tenths is derivative money paid out in 


which business is conducted. 


checks and is based on faith and credit. 


Wouldn’t it help con- 
siderably if we would 
think, talk and work 
for ‘recovery’ for a 
while, and restore 
faith and credit in our institutions? 

Did the business leaders of Chicago quit 
in the face of adversity in their plans for 
a great exposition? And how the people 
flocked there and spent their money! 

Are you going to take the position that 
there is no market for your service when 
less than 45 per cent of the homes in the 
country are equipped with telephone serv- 
ice? Let us think, talk and work for ‘re- 
covery.’ ” 

* * * * 

That there are real opportunities in the 
telephone field is acknowledged by every 
telephone man. The possibilities are set 
forth clearly by E. C. Blomeyer, president 
of Telephone Bond & Share Co., Chicago, 
in the excellent paper “What Next?” pre- 
sented at the recent convention of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Association and published 
in full on other pages of this issue. 

Mr. Blomeyer, after analyzing the growth 
of the telephone in the past and its present 
condition, takes a look at the telephone 
business of the future. He not only looks 
at the telephone from the viewpoint of the 
telephone manager, but he also places him- 
self in the position of a telephone user and 
pictures the kind of service and equipment 
that he would want. 

* * * * 

The depression has taught us many les- 

sons, Mr. Blomeyer states, and in his opin- 


ion, the most important is that of sales- 
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manship. And that brings us back to the 
employe, who must be more carefully 
selected and trained than in the past. 

' = 6 *@ 

The telephone industry, unlike many in- 
dustries, is a specialized one. The equip- 
ment used in the production of telephone 
service is specialized equipment. Special- 
ized workers are required to manufacture 
it. These workers are not developed in a 
week’s time; it takes years to build an 
This 
is just as true of operating telephone com- 


efficient manufacturing organization. 


panies as it is of manufacturing—and most 
companies realize it. 
Thus 


operating men endeavored to retain, dur- 


it was that manufacturers and 


ing the difficult times through which we 
are passing, as many of their specialized 
workers as possible. The operating com- 
panies were able to do this to a much 
greater extent than the manufacturing or- 


ganizations. The latter have managed to 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Paxton, Omaha, February 13 and 
14, 1934. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 21 and 22. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Ho- 
tel Mayo, Tulsa, March 6 and 7. 








keep their plants in operation, although it 
has been a desperate struggle. 


x * kK * 


A number of operating companies have 
cooperated with the manufacturers in plac- 
ing orders for materials and equipment for 
work that was essential, but the buying 
of which could have been postponed for a 
They benefited, through the lower 
prices on these purchases and also by the 
In addition, they 
aided the entire industry by their activity. 


time. 
lower installation costs. 
however, 


There are, many companies 


What Next? 
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which have postponed essential work, anc! 
their plants are practically at the poir: 
where it is imperative that something b 
done. Now that general business is ap- 
parently on the up-grade, serious consider- 
ation should be given to bringing up to 
standard all the plants which during the 
past three to five years have been insuffi- 
ciently maintained. 

Even if the necessary funds for doing 
the work may not be in immediate sight, 
at least plans can be made for rehabilitating 
the plants. Then as the business situation 
improves and funds become available, there 
will be no time lost in drawing up plans. 
The plans will be ready and work can be 
started immediately. Planning is always 
essential to successful accomplishment. 

Numerous instances have been cited in 
the public press in recent months and years 
of the value of anticipatory planning. And 
this is an excellent time for local tele- 


phone exchange owners to make such plans. 


A Look at the Telephone Business of the Future With Some Pertinent Com- 
ments on the Present and Past—Two Routes Ahead of Industry—One Lesson of 
Depression—A Talk at Annual Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By E. C. Blomeyer, 


President, Telephone Bond & Share Co., Chicago, IIl. 


I wish to talk about the telephone busi- 
ness. For years we have been coming to 
conventions and talking about operation, 
rates and regulation, depreciation and a 
number of other subjects bearing on the 
telephone industry. Now it seems time to 
talk about the telephone business as a 
business. 

Not quite three years ago, at the end of 
1930, there were some 20,200,000 telephones 
in service in the United States. Two years 
later, at the end of 1932, there were about 
17,500,000 telephones. Now, in the fall of 
1933, it is probably a fair estimate that 
there are around 16,700,000 telephones. In 
the two years of 1931 and 1932 the tele- 
phone industry lost as many telephones as 
it gained in the four prosperous years im- 
mediately preceding them, and lost 200,- 
000 more telephones besides. 

Altogether the industry has lost country- 
wide almost one-fifth its telephones. Ex- 
cepting for the record of the big cities, 
the percentage of loss would be much high- 
er; in small towns and rural districts, it 
has run in hundreds of cases one-third or 
even more. 

All of you who enjoyed a lucrative toll 
business during the prosperous years, know 
what has happened to that. Toll revenue 
fell 20 to 30 per cent. The total gross in- 


come of the industry has dropped almost 
one-fifth since 1930. This would not be so 
serious to a business accustomed to large 
profits in good years; but to the telephone 
business, closely regulated as to profits and 
operating on a narrow margin even in pros- 
perous times, in many cases it borders on 
calamity. 

For the first time in the history of the 
telephone business we find ourselves with 
fewer telephones and fewer employes than 
we have had before, and with plant and 
facilities considerably in excess of present 
needs. For the first time we cannot look 
ahead to an almost certain increase year 
by year in the number of telephones we 
operate. It is true that many companies 
are beginning now to gain stations, but no 
one knows how rapidly those lost will be 
restored. In fact, some men experienced 
in the business doubt if certain classes of 
service will ever be fully restored. 

The depression will pass, and many of 
our present troubles will vanish with it. 
Even if we do nothing at all except to con- 
tinue managing our companies in the good 
old way, plus the use of such improvements 
as naturally come along, the telephone busi- 
ness will undoubtedly reach again and pass 
its old peak in telephones and business in 
the course of time. It is practically cer- 


tain that we will eventually have at least 
as good a business as we ever had before. 

We are now, I think, at a crossroads. 
The business has apparently passed the 
bottom and is headed up again. We have 
now two routes before us: One, simply 
to settle back into old ways and old row- 
tines and be content with what the fu- 
ture may bring; the other, to use the les- 
sons the depression has taught us, add to 
them some original thinking, and make the 
business not only bigger but also better 
than ever before—better for the public, 
for employes, and for the owners of the 
business as well. 

The 57 years elapsed between the in- 
vention of the telephone and its develop- 
ment to its present state, were years crowd- 
ed with invention, experimentation, re- 
search and development within the indus- 
try. The telephone was one of the few 
major inventions representing an absolute 
beginning in its field. Practically every- 
thing having to do with the industry from 
its inception to date has had to be labor- 
iously worked out, experiment after ex- 
periment, to its present state. 

Each important milepost along the high- 
way of telephone progress represents from 
months to years of pioneering, research, 
experiment, development, invention and 
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trial. The job of the past 57 years has 
been to make the telephone the marvelous 
thing it is today. The job ahead is to 
make it more useful to humanity than it 
has ever been before. 

The rate of growth of the telephone 
business in this country has been gradually 
slowing down for some time before the 
business reached its peak in 1930. It was 
generally assumed that the business was 
gradually reaching the saturation point. I 
do not believe that was the case, at least 
in a certain sense. We may have been 
reaching saturation of the kind and classes 
of telephone service we had to offer, but 
we were not, in my opinion, reaching satur- 
ation of the need for telephone service in 
the United States. 

It is interesting to consider a few fig- 
ures. In 1930 there were approximately 
30 million families in the United States, 
which approximately 30 million 
homes of one kind or another. In that 
same year there were only about 13,200,000 
residence telephones in service, including 
There 
were only about 44 per cent as many resi- 
dence telephones, including extensions, as 
there were homes. More than 20 million 
homes, however, were at that time users of 
electricity. Roughly speaking, there were 
seven million more homes with electrical 
equipment of some kind or another than 
there weré with telephones. 

| apologize for dragging in the familiar 
old comparison of automobiles with tele- 
phones, but it is pertinent to point out that 
in 1930, when we reached our peak of 
around 20,200,000 telephones, there were 
in the United States something more than 
26 million automobiles. Of these, about 
22,400,000 were passenger cars; 


means 


extension telephones in residences. 


or about 
2,200,000 more than there were telephones. 
Incidentally, there were approximately 17 
million homes in this country equipped in 
1930 with radio, as compared with 13,200,- 
000 residence telephones; and that, it 
should be noted, was before the day of the 
small, cheap radio. 

In view of these facts, it is I think a 
fair statement that, having brought the 
telephone to its present state of perfection, 
the job ahead of us is to vastly extend its 
use. So long as there are some millions 
of homes and countless other places in this 
ccuntry without a telephone, we need have 
no fear of saturation in the telephone busi- 
ness here, provided we can find the way to 
jupply the kind of service those places can 
use, at prices they can reasonably afford 
to pay! 

Under a system of providing telephone 
service that will make the telephone avail- 
able from the standpoint both of cost and 
facilities for service to the millions of 
Placcs where it is not available now for 
the lack of such a system, 20 million tele- 
Phones would not begin to satisfy the tele- 
Phonic needs of the United States, even in 
stbnormal times like these. 


TELEPHONY 


Advance the art of telephony to the point 
where we can make the telephone commer- 
cial in the broad sense of the word, to the 
highways and the byways and the millions 
of what we might call the “telephonically 
forgotten” places of today, and the 125 
million people of this country will make 
use of 40 million or 50 million telephones 
or even more. 

Recently the president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
concluded that a study should be made of 
the Independent telephone industry to de- 











Right Thinking Can Bring the 
Kind of Harmony Desired. 
You will be surprised at the wonderful 
power of thought. Thought, like any 
other force, manifests itself along the 
line of least resistance. That is an 

axiom of science. 

Thought is one of the greatest pow- 
ers in the universe and the man who 
understands the adductive power of 
thought will realize that, when he makes 
himself a receiving set for the right kind 
of thoughts; when he tunes his mental 
radio set into the right channel of 
thought, there is an influx through that 
adductive power of thought which brings 
to him just the kind of harmony, or the 
kind of music in his thought that he 
wishes.— Dr. A. E. Strath-Gordon before 
the Executives’ Club of Chicago. 








termine how it had stood the economic bat- 
tle of the last several years. I have been 
helping Mr. MacKinnon in this under- 
taking. We have analyzed the financial 
statements of hundreds of Independent 
companies, comparing the result of their 
operations for the year 1932 with those for 
the year of 1930, which latter we took as 
a typical, normal operating year. 

We have studied the loss of revenue, 
both rental and toll, the reduction of ex- 
penses, the loss of telephones, the changes 
in the net earnings of the companies and 
their financial condition as shown by their 
latest available balance sheets. In addition 
to this study, we have sent out some hun- 
dreds of letters to which we have received 
a great many replies. 

Many of 
managers of 


these were received from 
telephone exchanges, both 
small and large, to whom we had written 
with the permission of their respective 
companies, and who were asked to outline 
not only their ideas generally about the 
business but also to suggest any ways by 
which they thought revenues of their ex- 
changes could be increased. A large num- 
ber of letters were also sent to and an- 
swered by executives of Independent tele- 
phone companies, who were asked to de- 
scribe any methods their companies had 
used for augmenting revenues during the 
depression and to give generally their ideas 
about the telephone situation at the present 
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time, the emphasis being on the need for 
additional revenue by the industry. 

This study has brought out a number 
of very interesting facts and has produced 
many helpful ideas. The association in- 
tends to prepare and circulate an analysis 
ot all the things learned from this study. 
This cannot be completed and published 
for some weeks yet. It is not my inten- 
tion in this talk to go into the details of 
this work or to attempt to forecast the re- 
sults of it, for all that will be made avail- 
able to the interested companies shortly. 
There are, however, some general observa- 
tions that can now be made about the 
things we have learned, and I think that a 
very brief review of them will interest you. 

The feeling of the managers of the small- 
er exchanges as to service can be summed 
up by saying that they believe that tele- 
phone subscribers in the little towns do not 
want the frills of “big city” telephone ser- 
vice. Many of these managers say their 
subscribers want dependable telephone ser- 
vice but without a lot of rules and regu- 
lations made to fit traffic conditions in 
large communities and applied in many 
cases to the smaller towns simply to make 
the service ‘uniform. 

Where the service is manual, these man- 
agers want their operators to render what 
might be called a highly personalized kind 
of telephone service, without the formali- 
ties of fixed answering phrases or rigid 
rules as to the various kinds of 
the operator can perform 


service 
for the sub- 
scriber; in other words, they want about 
the same character of telephone service 
generally supplied in the little town some 
20 years or so ago, plus the natural im- 
provements in technique, etc., since that 
time. 

As to equipment, these managers want 
it to be sturdy and simple, without a lot of 
fancy fixings and easy to maintain. One 
gets the impression that they feel that man- 
ufacturers of telephone equipment, both 
manual and automatic, are somewhat in- 
clined to be like the makers of some of 
the new automobiles; they hang so many 
“gadgets” on the car that you can’t find 
the really important things about it, such 
as the seat and the steering wheel. 

Comparatively few of the managers of 
either small or large exchanges advocate 
reductions in rates as a means of increas- 
ing business. A number of them point out 
that it is doubtful if a rate decrease of the 
size any telephone company could afford 
to gamble on now, would increase business 
sufficiently to overcome the loss of revenue. 
These man are well-grounded in the fact 
that simply adding more telephones with- 
out profit does not improve the situation. 

A number of exchange managers state 
that the discount for prompt payment is a 
trouble-maker in present times, since it too 
often takes on the character of an irritat- 
ing penalty. A majority of them are of 
the opinion that a service-connection charge 
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will seriously retard the restoration of tele- 
phones, especially with respect to those 
prospective users who have been regular 
subscribers in the past. Many of the man- 
agers recommend liberal treatment of the 
prospect who owes the telephone company 
an old account. 

These exchange managers present a num- 
ber of worth-while and ingenious methods 
of increasing revenues, both exchange and 
tolls. The ideas are too varied to outline 
here, but they will be dealt with fully in 
the memorandum on this subject to be sent 
out shortly by the national association. 

Opinions on Increasing Revenues. 

A general summary of the letters re- 
ceived from exchange managers and also 
from a considerable number of executives 
of Independent telephone companies points, 
however, to this: 

That while there are various methods of 
selling one kind or another of auxiliary or 
special services, and while revenues can to 
some extent be increased by such methods, 
the experimental character of such services 
and the cost of selling them is likely to 
overcome any benefits that may be derived 
from them. 

There are particular cases where some 
special kind of service can be used profit- 
ably, but on the whole the amount of rev- 
enue to be derived from them is such a 
small percentage of the total revenue of 
the operating company that, in the opinion 
of many experienced telephone men, the 
time of the telephone management can be 
used to better advantage by concentrating 
on the installation of more telephones and 
the building up of a larger toll business. 

In the end, therefore, we come to this: 
The real business of the telephone com- 
pany is, always has been, and perhaps al- 
ways will be, the selling and supplying of 
two things—exchange service and toll ser- 
vice. Upon the ability of the industry to 
do those two things, and do them always 
in keeping with the swiftly-moving prog- 
ress of the world, depends the degree of 
success of the telephone business in the 
future. 

The association will present, in its forth- 
coming review of its investigations, brief 
descriptions of a number of successful 
selling plans used by Independent telephone 
companies throughout the country during 
the depression. From a study of these 
plans I think it can be safely said that, 
whatever the shortcomings of the indus- 
try may have been as to salesmanship in 
the past, practically all employes of the 
average telephone company are enthusias- 
tic and energetic salesmen of telephone 
service now. 

The big question is not, in my opin- 
ion, Our present and future ability as sales- 
men—it is the question of what we have 
now, and will have in the future, to sell. 

Since the earlier days of its more rapid 
growth, the telephone is meeting serious 
competition, especially outside city areas. 


TELEPHONY 


I do not mean competition from another 
telephone company, but competition more 
intangible—and perhaps for that reason 
more insidious. I mean the competition of 
a multitude of new things that have come 
forth and taken their place in the daily 
life of the nation since the inception of the 
telephone—the radio, the automobile and its 
great network of splendid highways, the 
rural daily mail delivery, the daily news- 
paper, even in the rural districts, the 
gradual migration from the country to the 
city, and the gradual trek of the inhabi- 
tants and trade of the village to the larger 
town. I think every telephone man reading 
this will know what I mean. 

It is no secret to the telephone man that, 
for the last decade or longer, this gradual 
evolution of such new things, and their 
gradual entrenchment in the social life of 
the nation, has decreased the use and in 
many cases the need for the telephone in 
the rural districts and villages. 

It is true that there has so far been no 
noticeable encroachment from these par- 
ticular sources upon the telephone in city 
areas; quite likely these particular things 
will never affect those areas. But that is 
not the point. The point is that the art 
of telephony must advance so rapidly in 
the future that it will never be in condi- 
tion to be seriously encroached upon by 
any species of competition, any time, any- 
where! 

It is time to quit thinking of higher rates 
for telephones, and to begin thinking of 
ways to make and sell more telephone ser- 
vice, at a profit, for less money per tele- 
phone. It is time to begin finding the way 
to sell telephone service on a quantity 
basis; to put at least one telephone in 
every place where there can be any possible 
use for a telephone—and to put a whole 
flock of telephones in every place where 
there is now only one or two. 

We must have an entirely new public 
conception of the use and value of the tele- 
phone and its place in the life of the in- 
dividual. The householder, for instance, 
must be shown that his home is no more 
telephonically equipped with one telephone 
downstairs and one upstairs than it would 
be with one electric light in the lower hall 
and another upstairs. The telephone 
should be made so definitely a necessary 
part of the fittings of every room in the 
house that any room is incomplete without 
it. 

Job for the Future. 

The job of the telephone industry for 
the future is to put a telephone, figurative- 
ly speaking, at the elbow of every man 
and woman in the United States, when 
awake or asleep. We should make the tele- 
phone omnipresent, everywhere—and we 
should make a place without a telephone, 
where there could be any use whatever for 
a telephone, a curiosity. 

Eventually the telephone should be stand- 
ard equipment on every automobile—with 
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cord and plug to fit jacks every mile or 
so along every highway, the user paying 
his service charge into a pool for division 
between the telephone companies supply- 
ing the connections. Eventually every rail- 
road car on every passenger train should 
have a telephone, available for connection 
at any time with any part of the country 
or any other car on that or any other train. 

On the same principle there might be 
a telephone and booth on every street car 
—why make the user wait until the end of 
his journey if he has a need for telephone 
service while en route? 

It goes without saying that any home, 
anywhere in the country, without at least 
one telephone, should be as incomplete as 
a home without a cook stove. Naturally, 
under such circumstances, there would be 
no question as to whether or not each farm 
should have a telephone. The only ques- 
tion would be how many telephones the 
farmer should have on his premises, lo- 
cated at useful places around the farm. 

Possibility of Accomplishment. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that 
all this and many other extended uses of 
the telephone could come about overnight. 
Such things as these cannot be done in 
even the present advanced state of the tele- 
phone art, because the possibility of such 
accomplishment depends first upon the 
ability of the industry to furnish depend- 
able telephone service very cheaply and at 
the same time at a profit. 

Present investment, present operating 
costs under even the most economical and 
efficient management, and present costs of 
plant extensions, make the cheapening of 
telephone service impossible now. In fact, 
even the present rates are, in hundreds of 
cases, insufficient to produce adequate re- 
turn at this time. Lower costs of tele- 
phone service can come only from the 
gradual evolution of the art in that direc- 
tion. 

The trend of telephony must, I am con- 
vinced, be in the direction of cheaper costs 
for telephone service. To accomplish this, 
manufacturers, engineers and _ operating 
companies must work together with the 
definite aim of lowering costs. 

Manufacturers must direct their research 
and experience toward the development and 
production of sturdy, dependable, perhaps 
simplified telephone equipment, that can 
be produced at costs very much lower than 
anything available today. Engineers must 
develop methods of building outside plant 
at half the cost of present plant. Operat- 
ing companies must make what may be 
radical changes in some of their present 
practices. 

Concerning the latter, it may be that the 
operating end of the industry will have to 
require subscribers to own all equipment and 
wiring on the subscriber’s premises, includ- 
ing drop wire, all to be specified by and 
provided at cost by the telephone company, 
the rate for service to include maintenance 
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of the subscriber’s property. This would 
incidentally open the way for the subscrib- 
er to suit his own taste as to the type of 
equipment he uses, a thing many of them 
would willingly pay to do now if it could 
be allowed. 

This plan would also eliminate the 
bothersome service connection charge in its 
present form, which the subscriber is apt 
to consider as simply an extra profit to 
the telephone company; he would expect 
to pay the cost of installation if he owned 
the equipment, just as he expects to pay 
the cost of wiring his house and providing 
the fixtures for electricity. 

The final solution of the farm-line prob- 
lem may be the universal adoption of the 
“switched telephone” plan now prevalent 
in many small exchange areas, but with 
the character of construction of switched 
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lines and the type of substation equip- 
ment under control of the telephone com- 
pany, and the maintenance of all the prop- 
erty covered by the service rate. It 
seems possible that such a plan could be 
carried out on a basis that would provide 
for replacement of the rural lines; fur- 
ther, in the future scheme of things, re- 
placements should not be as expensive as 
they are now. 

I would like to see some telephone engi- 
neer lay out on paper an imaginary tele- 
phone plant of the future tor an exchange 
area outside the great metropolitan cen- 
ters, which have problems peculiar to 
themselves. He would need to be a man of 
experience, vision, and not afraid of some 
ridicule. 

I think he would first throw into the dis- 
card all pole lines and aerial wire, cable, 


What Operators Want to Know 


Instructions for Handling a Request From a Coin-Box Station 
to Make the Overtime Charge on a Call Collect—Cases of This 
Kind Should Be Referred to the Supervisor for Handling—No. 127 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


In some instances, a party placing a call 
from a pay station requests the operator 
to reverse or transfer a part of the message 
charge. We are permitted to comply with 
this request. The operator connects the 
party with her supervisor who will take 
the following action: 

She will secure and enter on the back 
of the ticket the name and address of the 
calling party if the call is from a coin-box 
station. This is unnecessary, however, on 
a call from an attended public station. If 
the request is made at the finish of con- 
versation, the supervisor will tell the call- 
ing party that he will be notified as to 
whether the reversal or transfer of the 
charge is agreed to by the other station. 

If the request is to reverse part or me 
message charge, the supervisor will try to 
secure the acceptance of the reversal of 
the amount still due. If the charge is 
accepted by the called station, the full num- 
ber of minutes is shown on the original 
ticket but it is rated at the amount for 
which collection is actually made at the 
OTC. 

The amount is encircled in green to call 
the attention of the rate operator to the 
necessity for writing a collect ticket to 
carry the amount to be charged to the 
called station. A line is drawn through 
the name and address on the back of the 
ticket and “bill (amount to be reversed) to 
(called place) (called number)” and the 
supervisor’s personal number is entered on 
the ticket. 

Ii the supervisor finds that the called 
Station is a coin-box station, she reaches 
the TTC TX supervisor and explains the 
Case to her and awaits a report. If the 


charge is accepted by the called station, the 
supervisor shows the full number of min- 
utes on the original ticket but rates it at 
the amount for which collection is actually 
made at the OTC, and writes “collected 
(amount) at (called place)” in green diag- 
onally across the face of the ticket. She 
draws a line through the name and address 
on the back of the ticket and enters an 
explanation of the case, followed by her 
personal number. The TTC supervisor 
will write a ticket covering the necessary 
information for billing the amount collected 
at the called station. 

On a call from a coin-box station, if a 
request is made to reverse part of the mes- 
sage charge at the expiration of the initial 
period, the supervisor will release the call- 
ing and called parties and then endeavor 
to secure the acceptance of the reversal of 
the “overtime charge.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. If you receive a report that the called 
party is out until a certain time, how 
long after this time should we check 
up on the call when he does not report 
WH? 

2. Should we divert calls at subscriber’s 
order ? 

3. Explain how to handle a call when 
only the overtime charge is made col- 
lect ? 

4. Can you ask for the use of the line if 
one is private and the other a party 
line ? 


on 


When is “charge not accepted” on a 
station-to-station call a chargeable re- 
port? 
For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators please turn to page 16. 
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or other outside overhead plant. For them, 
he would, I believe, substitute a compara- 
tively inexpensive underground system of 
properly armored cables, laid directly in 
dirt trenches in the park space along city 
streets. He would design inexpensive sub- 
stitutes for the present expensive manholes. 
I think his rural lines would also be un- 
derground. 

Of course, before the engineer got very 
far in this program he would need the as- 
sistance of the people who develop and 
make equipment. One thing we shall have 
to call upon them to supply is a sturdy and 
dependable telephone instrument at a cost, 
including all parts, of about $5.00. 

Another thing we need is a complete 
and inexpensive residence telephone sys- 
tem, capable of serving, say, 10 or 12 tele- 
phones in a home, supplying exchange ser- 
vice and intercommunicating service at 
each station. Incidentally it might be re- 
marked that we are not far from either of 
those things right now. 


Of course, we shall call upon our re- 
search, developing and manufacturing 
friends for a lot of other improvements 
and refinements in the art as time goes on. 
While they are at it, they might as well 
develop for us one wire that will carry 50 
or 100 or so telephone conversations all at 
the same time; then we can put a lot of our 
subscribers on one loop, as the electric 
light people do, and cut a big slice out of 
the cost of our plants and service, all at 
one swoop. 

The subscriber’s set of the future is go- 
ing to be, I think, something entirely dif- 
ferent from any type of telephone in use 
today. As a matter of fact, the best look- 
ing telephone made today is about the 
ugliest piece of furniture in the modern 
home. They are the despair of decorators, 
which accounts for the makeshift cabinets 
and covers for telephones we see in so 
many homes. I do not see why the tele- 
phone, especially of the cradle type, could 
not be built in a handsome and decorative 
small cabinet that would be an ornament 
to the finest room in any home. 

But to go further, I think the telephone 
of the future will probably be an instru- 
ment that can, at the option of the user 
and by simply operating a switch, be made 
a loudspeaker proposition which can be 
heard or talked to from any part of the 
room. If we are going to make the tele- 
phone what I might call “ubiquitous,” we 
should make it usable without even cross- 
ing a room when the subscriber is in- 
clined to laziness. I might remark in pass- 
ing that I think we need a satisfactory 
substitute for the shrillness of the present 
telephone bell; it makes too many people 
mad before they can even get the receiver 
off the hook. 

I think I can guess some of the answers 
to these ideas. The first one is that sar- 
castic utterance: “Dream on!” 
ond is, “It can’t be done!” 


The sec- 
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My reply is that dreams are always a 
necessary forerunner to accomplishment, 
and the history of the telephone business 
to date is a forceful demonstration that 
anything is possible in it that is necessary 
to the welfare of the business and the ser- 
vice it renders. 

I wish to quote some short excerpts 
from recent writers on economic subjects: 


“We stand on the threshold of a new 
constructive era. It will be no more 
like that which ended in 1932 than was 
the one which ended in 1907. It will in- 


volve new products, new economics, 
even, perhaps, new conceptions of 
wealth. It will certainly embrace a new 


standard of living.” 


“All transportation is in a state of 
flux. The railroads are closing a long 
and great career that started just after 
the Civil War, and the ‘iron horse’ is 
scheduled to disappear from the rails. 
Already there is in process of construc- 
tion, new machinery for the making of 
an entirely different type of railroad 
equipment.” 


“One begins to get the picture of a 
day of reckoning for the automobile 
industry, as the airplane takes the place 
of the motor car—just as inevitable as 
the replacement of the bicycle by the 
auotomobile. Man must move—faster.” 


“The transportation, communications 
and distribution systems of a generation 
or so hence will be in many respects so 
different from those of today that their 
kinship will in some cases be almost un- 
recognizable. The service of the future 
that will best survive all the changes in 
human activities, thought and desires we 
will experience in the next 20 years or 
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so will be the service that has learned 
to provide greatest and most useful 
facilities at the lowest cost, and still 
make a profit for itself.” 


To these I would add one remark writ- 
ten down a great many years ago; a re- 
mark by Hamlet to another character of 
Shakespeare: “There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy.” 

As the darky said: “The world do 
move.” It goes without saying that the 
telephone business must move with it. The 
most rapid changes in our art will probably 
be in the replacement, as it wears out, of 
outside plant, and in changes of subscrib- 
ers’ equipment. The evolution of central 
office equipment will necessarily be more 
gradual; the more modern central office 
equipment now in service, and equipment 
of modern type installed for some time to 
come, will wear out in honorable service 
while the evolution of the industry goes on. 

We cannot benefit an industry or users 
who need it by destroying the value of its 
present investment, and even if one de- 
sired to do that, development cannot pro- 
gress that rapidly. But the trend of tele- 
phone development must be constantly to- 
ward lowered costs for telephone service. 

As to the immediate present, the depres- 
sion has taught us many lessons. The 
most important of them, I think, was sales- 
manship. The industry at large has in my 
opinion learned more in the last three or 
four years about the business of selling 
its service and keeping it sold than it did 


in all its history before. These selling ac- 
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tivities must not stop as business improves; 
we must not, with improving conditio.s, 
simply let well enough alone. 

We should, I think, give increasing at- 
tention to selling plans, advertising, activi- 
ties that will publicize the real value and 
usefulness of the telephone; we should con- 
tinue to train the entire personnel of the 
telephone industry as salesmen and _ sales- 
women of telephone service. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is going to give particular 
attention to selling plans in its forthcom- 
ing report on its recent study of the tele- 
phone business. It may be that some 
scheme can be proposed for a general Inde- 
pendent industry-wide selling plan, with 
constant interchange of new and success- 
ful ideas and plans for selling telephone 
service. 

Beyond a doubt, energetically conducted 
selling plans, coupled with general im- 
provement in business, will restore to the 
industry all the telephones it has lost, and 
will probably bring many more. That will 
meet our immediate problems. But for the 
long pull, we must lower the cost of tele- 
phone service if the industry is to main- 
tain its growth in ratio to other things. 

We must develop methods of supplying 
telephone service, at a profit, at much less 
cost to the user. If we do that, the United 
States will no longer be a “20-million tele- 
phone” country; and we can under such a 
plan visualize the day when the industry 
in this great country will serve, and at a 
profit, not 20 million, but 50 million, 60 
million, or even 100 million telephones! 


India, Malaya and Ceylon, Telephonically 


A Look at Populous Countries of the British Empire in the Region of Torrid 
Climate—Economic Conditions—Existing Telephone 
Prospects for Greater Development in India, Malay 


By far the most populous territory 
comprising the mighty British Empire is 
that vast region of torrid climate com- 
prising India, Ceylon, and the Federated 
Malay States. Since the British have come 
into power in India, there is no other coun- 
try on the Asiastic continent that has been 
so diligently explored and, consequently, 
has become so well known. 

Only in the upper country of Ceylon 
and the jungles of Malaya has commercial 
penetration not been attempted, and the 
reader may easily judge from the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page, a snapshot in the 
jungles of Ceylon, that the market could 
hardly be considered a fruitful one. 

From Trichinopoly to Peshawar, from 
Karachi to Calcutta, the British have 
constructed a vast telephone trunk system 
that unites the ancient land of India. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the 
extension and improvement of the tele- 


By Ernest K. Gann 


phone system that serves this vast land 
of sharp contrasts. British rule has 
brought the telephone, not only for the 
use of their own colonials, but for the 
jewell-bedecked Maharaja and the lowest 
coolie. 

Lately the Indian Department of Post% 
& Telegraphs has been concentrating on 
trunk development; and when the work 
now in progress is completed, the new sys- 
ter will reach the most southern point in 
India. Prospects are also bright for the 
construction of the long-talked of Ceylon- 
to-India telephone cable. The present 
cable, installed for telegraph before 1900 
is in a sad state of repair, and it will not 
be long before something will have to be 
done to replace it. Nearly all the local 
telephone systems are automatic. I think 
it is rather interesting to know that the 
first automatic system in India was a 700- 
line exchange installed in Simla in 1913. 


Facilities and Future 
Peninsula and Ceylon 


India, with its 320,000,000 people is, at 
the same time, the greatest problem and the 


greatest reward in the entire British 
Empire. 
In a land so backward, it is impos- 


sible to wipe out in a few years’ time 
the ravages of famine and disease that by 
constant recurrence through the centuries 
have become accepted almost as a custom 
by the natives. Peculiar to India, as to 
China, is the great preponderance of agri- 
cultural and rural population, amounting in 
the case of India, to about 80 per cent of 
the whole. 

Imagine such a mass of humauity 
whose average individual purchasing power 
is but ten dollars per year! Yet this ab- 
ject poverty exists beside examples of 
almost unbelievable wealth. No middle 
class exists. Although the modern I:dia. 
with her foreign-schooled youngster-, 15 
beginning to open her eyes, it will fh. an 
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extremely long time, before any marked 
change takes place in this country. 

That long peninsula stretching down into 
the Indian Ocean from Burma and Indo- 
China to Sumatra, known as the Malay 
Peninsula, is another problem child of 
Westminster. Malaya, however, enjoys a 
comparatively peaceful existence under the 
British rule, for it possesses to date, no 
Ghandis or other disturbancing influences. 
Furthermore, a large proportion of its 
population is composed of hard-working 
Chinese, who would far rather work than 
provoke political unrest. 

The Malay Peninsula is, roughly, com- 
posed of two sections: the Federate Malay 
States under direct British rule; and the 
Non-Federated Malay States, governed by 
their native princes in cooperation with the 
British. The world-famed “spotted dog,” 
swank cricket club of the British, in the 
comercial capital of Kuala Lumpur, counts 
as its members practically all of those men 
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Telephones were first installed in Co- 
Icmbo, Ceylon, about 35 years ago, but the 
real development did not start until 22 
years ago, when underground cabling was 
resorted to in Colombo. Ceylon, situated 
as it is, just off the southern tip of India, 
is professed by some to be the original 
residence of Adam and Eve. If such be 
the case, which I very much doubt, as the 
island is certainly no paradise, one can 
easily understand the abbreviated costumes 
worn by the first man and his mate. The 
heat is terrific! 

The accompanying picture was taken in 
the jungle about 160 miles from Colombo, 
the principal characters being the author 
and a tribe of wild men known locally as 
“Veddas,” who are without doubt one of 
the most primitive tribes in the world. 
Very few of them remain, and it was only 
by a stroke of good fortune and a great 
amount of endless foot-slogging through 
the jungle, that I was able to find them. 

















Life, as Found in the Jungles of Ceylon, Does Not Afford Encouragement for Telephone 


Installations. 


who guide the destinies of the Federated 
Malay States. Automatic telephone equip- 
ment serves this capital. 

Telephonically, much the same conditions 
apply in the Malay states as in India and 
Ceylon. I had occasion to visit the mod- 
ern telephone exchange in Singapore, and 
as I stepped into my rickshaw on leaving, 
I could not help but think how this busy 
city had changed from what was once the 
‘sailors’ delight” to an up-to-date metrop- 
olis, complete with electric stop signs, tall 
buildings, and moving picture palaces. 

there are some 60-odd public telephone 
exchanges in service in the Federated 
Malay States, and more than 100 public 
cal'-offices are available at post offices and 
postal agencies throughout the country. 
Daily call averages are showing a marked 
incréase monthly, and with the rubber and 
tin market—the two things Malaya depends 
on for trade—again seeing the light, con- 
sid-rable increase in traffic is anticipated. 








Even Gun Powder Is Unknown to These Primitive Natives of Ceylon. 


As gun powder is completely unknown 
to them—the time-honored bow and arrow 
filling their stomachs—it is easily under- 
stood that telephones are considerably be- 
yond them. They are not, however, a true 
indication of conditions in Ceylon, for such 
primitive peoples are found only in the 
inner fastness of the jungles. Their lan- 
guage differed greatly from that of my in- 
terpreter, and they had never heard of Co- 
Icmbo, the only city of importance on the 
island. 

There are 117 telephone exchanges on 
the island, but most of these are extremely 
small with the exception of Colombo. As 
the rest of the island is hardly suited to 
any but agricultural development, there are 
few prospects that this number might be 
increased. 

Practically all telephone poles in use in 
Ceylon must be of concrete, for the heat and 
humidity would rot them away, if the mon- 


soons did not blow them down. There has 
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“SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

1. During the past few months | have 
listened to several salesmen endeavor to 
sell telephone service and discovered one 
fault which should be There 


are too many salesmen using “moth-eaten” 


corrected. 
openings. Here are a few of them, for ex- 


ample: “Good morning, may I have a few 


‘ 


minutes of your time?”; “Good morning, I 
am making a survey of the neighborhood” ; 
and “Good morning, I am not selling a 
and so on. Such 


Be original! 


thing, just—”; phrases 
Make 
your opening sentences alive, put something 
interesting into them, and you'll aid your 


should be junked. 


sales record. 


2. How many of your friends or rela- 


tives have roomers or boarders? If so, 
why not suggest that they replace their 
telephone service with a coin box. Such a 


change will save money for your friends 
and at the same time increase your com- 
pany’s revenue. 

3. I have discovered that sales of “up- 
hard to 
make, right after the issue of a new di- 


eraded service” are particularly 


rectory. The chief reason for this lies in 
the fact that subscribers do not want to 
have their numbers changed before the next 
Solve this 
thoroughly 


directory comes out. selling 
difficulty by 


your prospect that the operators will give 


explaining to 


his new number to parties calling him, 
and thus no calls will be missed. 

4. If you run across a large business 
house or a large house which requires 
additional telephone service, 


feel that you are thoroughly familiar with 


unless you 


the situation and know exactly what sort 
of service to recommend, turn the prospect 
in to your commercial manager, and let 
him handle the sale. 

5. Arnold Bennett 
shall never have more time. 


said: “We 
We have, and 
we have always had, all the time there is.” 
Think it over, fellow telephone employes. 
Set your goal at ten sales before January 
1 and then get busy! 


once 








recently been considerable agitation to turn 
over the government-operated system to a 
private company in the hope that some 
profit and a reduction of rates might be 
realized. 

So we have all the “Indian Empire” de- 
veloping telephonically under the guidance 
of the British along with the rest of the 
world. In conclusion, let me say that one 
of the great thrills of my life was to over- 
hear a conversation by radio-telephone as I 
stood in the great London overseas ex- 
change, with the city of Colombo far down 
near the Equator. I received a particular 
thrill when I realized that but a short dis- 
tance from the city to which we were 
listening, there were a number of men who 
had never heard of gun powder and, what 
is more, the depression. 











Business Drive in Agricultural Region 


Central West Public Service Co. Completes Successful Sales Campaign in Its 
Central Division Embracing Parts of South Dakota, Southwestern Minnesota 
and Iowa, Hard-Hit Farming Territory—Details of Campaign and Results 


By L. M. Harrington, 


Manager, Central West Public Service Co., Lakefield, Minn. 


With drouth conditions prevalent in 
South Dakota, shortage of crops and little 
feed in southwestern Minnesota, low prices 
for corn and hogs existing in Iowa, and 
the activities of the Farmers Holiday As- 
sociation covering  practi- 
cally all the territory, one 
might think it the wrong 
time to enter upon any ex- 
tended campaign for new 
business. 
Telephone people, how- 
be accus- 
working under 
difficulties and the em- 
plovyes of the Central West 
Public Service Co. are no 


ever, seem to 


tomed to 


This. no doubt, 
explains the success of a 
new business campaign re- 
cently closed by the cen- 
that com- 


exception. 


tral division of 
pany. 

The reasons 
General 


given by 
Manager E. B.  Co., Who 
prospectus 
sent out to the field when 


Samp. in the 


the campaign was announced, set forth the 
need for the effort in these words: 

The company sells, as direct and con- 
vincing evidence of its desire to be of 
service to its customers and to the public 
in general. 

The company sells, to increase its reve- 
nue. Adequate revenue is imperative to 
good telephone service. 

The company sells, to make telephone 
service more valuable. Each subscriber is 
interested in being able to establish con- 
versation with his own group; perhaps 
with relatives and friends, perhaps with 
people with whom he wishes to do busi- 
ness. 

In times of depression, the telephone 
should be a thing which the public will 
retain most eagerly. Through our con- 
stant efforts it is becoming more apparent 
that the public is becoming more and more 
acquainted with the value of telephone 
service. 

“| 

Taking a page from the history of Caesar 
and Napoleon, Mr. Samp has marshaled 
his forces in one campaign after another 
throughout the hard days of the depres- 
sion. The Central West Public Service Co. 
has been no less hard-hit than other tele- 
phone companies. Station losses have stared 
it in the face at every turn. In an effort 
to stem the tide of station loss, “Ed Samp’s 
Fall Drive” was inaugurated. 

While former drives and campaigns had 





E. B. Samp, 
lowa, General 
the Central 
tral West Public Service 


of Sac City, 
Division, Cen- 
Promoted Suc- 


cessful Sales Campaign Re- of 
cently Completed. 


produced gratifying results, this was to be 
more elaborate, more far reaching in its 
results, than any previous effort. The 
employes were divided into two contesting 
Indians and the Eskimos. 

Two chiefs in each group 

directed the efforts and en- 

deavored to keep up inter- 
est by issuing bulletins of 

a sales-inspiring nature, and 

showing results of the 

campaig:.. 

Quotas ranging from 8 
to 103 telephones per ex- 
change were assigned. Total 
quotas per group were 750. 
In making up the two 
groups, consideration was 
given to the size of ex- 
changes and other condi- 
tions, so as to have as much 
similarity as possible. Ad- 
jacent exchanges were 
more often than not on op- 
posite sides, the idea being, 

course, to stimulate 
competition. 

The battle was to last 60 days, at the 
end of which time the spoils of war were 
to be divided. The Indians with a char- 
acteristic warwhoop got off to an early 
start. Within a short time, however, they 
were overtaken by the blubber-eating Es- 
kimos—and from then on it was anybody’s 
battle. When one team’s lead dropped to 
two or three points, efforts 
doubled on both sides. 
the result was a tie. 


groups—the 





Manager of 


were re- 
For several days 


Several prizes were offered. A business 
and social meeting was to be the reward 
for the winning group. Later this was 
changed to include any exchange on the 
losing side which had made 200 per cent of 
its quota. A free trip to A Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago was to be 
awarded to the most popular woman on 
each side, as evidenced by a plurality of 
votes. All telephones must be installed 
before they were eligible to be voted. 

The total quota assigned was 1,500 sta- 
tions. The final tally showed sales of 2,004 
stations. One exchange in South Dakota 
exceeded its quota by 775 per cent. 

The free trips to Chicago were won by 
Miss Garnette Volkerts of Sac City, Iowa, 
and Miss Dorothy Woods of Le Mars, 
Iowa. These two young women are to 
prepare and read a paper on their experi- 
ences and impressions. 
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A number of interesting highlights de- 
veloped during the campaign, and new sales 
records were made. J. G. Lohman of 
Houghton, Iowa, personally sold 23 tele- 
phones. J. C. Lake of Sac City, Iowa, per- 
sonally oversold the quota for the ex- 
change, with 55 telephones. High sales 
woman was Miss Mary Hurley of Lennox, 
South Dakota, with 21 sales, and second, 
Miss Idah Mixter of Sherburn, Minn., with 
20 sales. 

Robert Burns’ epigram that “The best- 
laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley” 
was confirmed over and over again as 
quota after quota was exceeded. 

Inspirational meetings were held from 
time to time in various parts of the ter- 
ritory, at which both groups met to ex- 
change views and not a little good-natured 
banter. Every employe endeavored to have 
his or her name on the list of salesmen. 

That salesmen are not unlike artists, 
authors and actors, but are just as tem- 
peramental, and are often individual styl- 
ists, was shown as the campaign pro- 
gressed. Some worked best with little or 
no urging, others needed continual urging; 
some worked best in the early morning, 
while others achieved better results after 
supper. 

When the smoke had cleared away and 
the clamor of battle had died down, it was 
found that the net gain had been 1,064 sta- 
tions. Definite and conclusive evidence 
has been produced that business is on the 
upgrade and is to be had when honest, de- 
termined effort is made to secure it. 

Employes of the company have organ- 
ized clubs for social and mental improve- 
ment throughout the organization. There 
is a General Office Club, composed of gen- 
eral office employes, the Fighting Fifteen 
Club, with members from 15 exchanges, 
the Undefeated Thirteen Club, with mem- 
bers from 13 exchanges, to give a few exX- 
amples. Although the names may seem a 
bit boastful, these clubs make every effort 
to live up to their slogan-suggesting titles. 
The clubs meet once a month at central 
points, in most cases. Some members drive 
75 miles. Members are urged to visit 
other clubs. 

The programs are made up of three or 
four five-minute papers on current oF 
other topics, impromptu talks of three min- 
utes on any of several topics provided. 
These with occasional music and commut- 
ity singing provided a very entertaining 
evening. The secretaries are permanent, 
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but the chairman for each succeeding 
meeting is appointed by the chairman of 
the previous meeting. 

The meetings promote a friendly and 
cooperative spirit which is manifest in such 
campaigns as the one just closed. The 
general manager of the division, E. B. 
Samp, is justly popular with his workers 
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and makes it a point to attend as many as 
possible of the club meetings. 

Since a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, Mr. Samp has by kindly 
criticism, friendly advice and untiring en- 
ergy, endeavored to build up a sales. as 
well as an operating organization; one that 
will be able to stand by in time of stress, 


oe 
uw 


as well as prosperity, and produce business 
in the face of seemingly overwhelming 
odds. 

He says that 
again.” 


here 
It is an indica- 
tion that we are on the road to better 
times. By meeting frequently this winter 
we plan to travel safely on it. 


“Happy days are 


He has proved it. 


North Carolina’s Annual Convention 


Independent Telephone Men of North Carolina Attend Second Annual Meeting 
of New Organization—Officers’ Reports Indicate Excellent Work the Associa- 
tion Is Doing for Improvement of the Telephone Industry Throughout the State 


The second annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion was held in Concord, November 21 
and 22. The attendance was excellent, 
nearly every Independent telephone com- 
pany in the state being represented. Ap- 
proximately 100 telephone men and repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers were 
present from all parts of North Carolina. 

The morning session on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 21, opened with an address by Presi- 
dent L. D. Densmore of Mt. Airy. Mr. 
Densmore reviewed the work done by the 
association during the past year, and 
offered suggestions for future association 
activities. 

J. R. Porter, executive vice-president of 
the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
ot Tarboro, who is vice-president of the 
association and legisla- 
tive and tax committee, reported the results 


chairman of its 


from the work of his committee and out- 
lined the present status of taxes applying 
to the telephone business. 

He remarked upon the excessively high 
taxes now paid by the telephone companies 
ir North Carolina and stated that in some 
cases companies paid for taxes as high as 
14 cents out of each dollar received in 
The average amount paid 
for the year 1932 was about 12 cents out 
dollar received, which often 
amounted to more than the profits accruing 
to the owners of the business. 


gross revenue. 


of each 


Mr. Porter stated, in connection with his 
talk, that during recent hearings before 
the North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
sion, it was brought out that many com- 
panies were barely meeting operating ex- 
penses. 

Robbins Tilden, of High Point, secre- 
tary of the association, read the minutes of 
previous general and special meetings. 
They were adopted as read. 

John Morris, of Roxboro, treasurer, re- 
ported all moneys received as dues from 
company and individual members, expenses 
paid out of the association’s funds during 
the year, and showed a small net balance 
in the treasury. 

B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee Tele- 
phone Co., Martinsville, Va., spoke upon 
the value and purpose of the North Caro- 
lina association. He stressed the value of 


statistical data relating to the telephone 
companies and emphasized the importance 
of cooperation. He also spoke upon the 
great importance of giving good service, 
careful attention to the 
proper public relations. 
The president read a letter from A. J. 
Maxwell, state commissioner of revenue, 
in which the commissioner complimented 
the quality of the service rendered by the 
telephone companies in the state and ex- 


business, and 














President L. D. Densmore, 
Airy, N. C., in His Address to the 
Convention, Reviewed the Work of 
the Association During the Past Year 


of Mt. 


and Made Suggestions for Future 
Activities. 
pressed his regret at being unable to 


address the convention as he had planned. 
Secretary Robbins Tilden was instructed 
to thank the commissioner for his com- 
ments and to express the association’s dis- 
appointment at being unable to hear the 
commissioner’s address. 

President Densmore announced _ that 
F. B. MacKinnon, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
was detained in Washington with confer- 
ences on the telephone code matters and 
would be unable to address the convention 
as planned. He presented Alfred L. Geiger, 
of Washington, general attorney of the 
national association in his place. 


Mr. Geiger reviewed briefly the various 
important matters and problems facing the 
telephone industry at this time and agreed 
to fully discuss the code situation at the 
afternoon session to be held the following 
day. 

The meeting was then thrown into an 
informal discussion of various matters in 
the accounting, traffic, 
commercial divisions of the business. 


engineering, and 
This 
discussion became so lively and so inter- 
esting to all that the session proceeded past 
the allotted time and it was voted to con- 
tinue the discussion on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Harry Dewey, of Elizabeth City; 
L. B. Bryan, of Durham; R. S. DuRant 
of Siler City; and B. L. Fisher of Mar- 
tinsville, Va., led the discussion. 

The nominating committee, previously 
appointed during the first hour of the meet- 
ing, was now ready to report and recom- 
mended that the same officers be elected 
for the year 1934. The association, by 
unanimous vote of all company members 
present, declared the same officers elected. 
L. D. Coltrane, Jr., of Concord, was elected 
a director in the association for a three- 
year period. 

The convention adjourned about 1:30 
p. m. to meet again at 11 o’clock the next 
day. 

Second Day’s Sessions. 

At the 11 a. m. session on November 22, 

the general discussion proved immensely 


interesting. For about two hours the mem- 
bers devoted their time to asking and 
answering various questions relating to 


the operation of the business. 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened 
with the address of Stanley Winborne of 
the North Carolina State Corporation Com- 
mission. He spoke of present economic 
conditions, of the changing attitude now 
apparent in all lines of business, and upon 
the importance of rendering the very high- 
est grade of telephone service at the lowest 
possible rates. 

Mr. Winborne said that he knew the 
telephone companies had a large property 
investment in the state and that they were 
entitled to a fair profit, but no more, and 
that their profits and operations would be 
subjected to close scrutiny. He emphasized 
that the companies must receive fair treat- 
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ment at the hands of the regulatory bodies 
and that the users of the service must pay 
the lowest rates that will yield a moderate 
or fair return. 

His address showed Commissioner Win- 
borne to be a very high type of public 
official, well-qualified and able, conscien- 
tious; well-aware of his responsibility, 
both to the investor and to the subscriber ; 
and coldly examining facts and truths and 
making decisions accordingly. 

R. O. Self, clerk of the commission, ac- 
companied Mr. Winborne to the conven- 
tion, and was introduced by the chairman. 
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E. G. Padgett, state director of safety, 
gave a very interesting address on safety. 
He reviewed the work done by his depart- 
ment recently and made suggestions to the 
association for the prevention of accidents. 
He presented statistics to show the impor- 
tance of observing the rules for the pre- 
vention of accidents and illustrating the 
dangers of negligence and carelessness. 

Fred J. Turner, Carolina’s manager of 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., spoke of the pleasant 
relations existing between the Independent 
companies in the state and the Bell. 

















people, all strangers to me. 





reason than mine, probably. 


the casual observer, such as I. 
likely going on in a mind. 


was bothering me. 


lives. 


shaking laugh. 
costs nothing and yet it is priceless. 


and, therefore, does not ring true. 





that goes out to unfortunate ones. 
as well as myself. 


I live. 
were lying loose all over the street. 


collecting those blocks. 
was not a block left. 


of fuel. 
and comfort for those poor fellows. 
| business and social affairs. 
stumbling blocks or stepping stones. 


| 
| also. 
| and teach us a better way next time. 





THYSELF AND MYSELF-=-PARTNERS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


As I came down street this morning I felt a little low mentally. 
I had a good reason for feeling low-spirited until after I had passed several 
If I read correctly the expressions on the faces _ | 
of many of those people, some of them felt low-spirited also—and for a better 


“Surely,” I thought, “the life of everyone we contact is a bookful of 
interesting experiences no matter how commonplace such a life may seem to 
We cannot read into a page in passing folks 
but, nevertheless, we get many a fleeting glimpse now and then of what is 


I would be very much ashamed to have anyone know what a trivial thing | 


Two men passed me about that time, who were enjoying a good laugh which 
fairly had them in its throes for the time. 
probably had much of commonplace running through the chapters of their 
But woven through the fabric of their lives was many a golden laugh. 
If riches are measured by their true value, these men possessed what was 
| indeed more valuable than money and land: the ability to enjoy a good mirth- 


Money may buy a few hours’ amusement at a theater, but a good laugh 
It bubbles up from one’s very heart springs. 
| How quickly we detect an affected laugh because it does not come from within 
As long as we are able to enjoy a hearty 
laugh we will never be bankrupt, no matter how little money we have. 
we usually share a good laugh with somebody else. 

Speaking of sharing, how much more of this most people are doing now- 
| adays. The difference between today’s sharing and yesterday's is the sympathy 
We are learning to think in terms of thyself 


The city is getting ready to pave the street that passes the place where 
One day last week, the wooden blocks, with which the street was paved, 
Word was given out that anyone, wanting 
those wooden blocks for fuel, could have them free of charge if they came and 
| got them that night. You should have seen the crowd of men, busy as beavers, 
| Most of them worked all night. 


Having those blocks removed in that way made a saving in labor cost for 
the city, and what a boon they will prove to be for a lot of poor folks in need 
Thus, those wooden blocks became stepping blocks toward warmth 


Most days are crowded with a variety of happenings blended through our 
Many of these things are insignificant in nature 
but our reactions, as they affect what we are doing, make of them either 


Mora: Stumbling blocks may cause us not only to stumble, but to fall 
By making of them stepping stones they often help us across a difficulty 


I thought 





They were poorly dressed and 


Besides, 


By morning there 
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He enumerated some of the more suc- 
cessful methods now employed by his con:- 
pany in securing new business and gave a 
detailed account of their present collec- 
tion methods. He offered the services of 
his company, stating that he would be glad 
at any time to help any of the companies 
in their difficulties. 

Alfred L. Geiger, general attorney of the 
United States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, followed Mr. Turner ‘and gave a 
thorough review up to date of the general 
NRA situation, especially as it affects the 
telephone industry. He spoke of the provi- 
President’s Reemployment 
Agreement with the modifications approved 
for the telephone industry and of the pres- 
ent status of the code. 

At 7 p. m. on Wednesday the banquet 
was held in the ballroom of the Hotel Con- 
cord. Approximately 100 telephone men 
and guests were present and enjoyed a 
splendid dinner. An excellent orchestra 
furnished music during the dinner, after 
which many short entertaining speeches 
were heard from L. D. Densmore, L. D. 
Coltrane, Jr., J. R. Porter, Fred J. Turner, 
State Senator Luther Hartsell, Commis- 
sioner Winborne, and prominent citizens of 
Concord. 

The meeting was altogether a very suc- 
cessful one throughout and everyone en- 
joyed himself, thanks to the hospitality of 
the Concord Telephone Co. and Mr. Col- 
trane to whom the association voted its 
thanks and sincere appreciation. 


sions of the 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 
1. That depends upon the report received. 
If, for example, you receive a report 
that the called party is expected today 
but they do not know at what time, 
and the calling party does not specify 
a time when you should try the call 
again, offer to try the call again one 
hour from the time the report was 
received. 
If your manager has instructed you to 
give this service to your customers, yes. 
Otherwise, no. 
3. See introduction to this instalment of 
questions and answers. 
4. That depends upon the practice in ef- 
fect in your office in regard to asking 
for a line. In some exchanges the 
practice is not to ask for a line except 
in case of emergency. Other compa- 
nies ask for the line on party lines if 
conversation extends beyond a five- 
minute period. I would suggest that 
you refer this question to your man- 
ager. 
On a collect station-to-station call 
where the rate is 20 cents or more, the 
charge is not accepted and the calling 
party declines to pay for the cull, 
“charge not accepted” is a chargealle 
report. 
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New England Company’s Management 


Attorney Marshall for Petitioners Attacked Management Policies of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Hearing Held in Massachusetts Rate 
Case—Overall Costs Questioned—Company’s Arguments Begun in Defense 


The rate case against the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. before the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties was closed on November 22 in an all- 
day session at Boston, when Wyckliffe C. 
Marshall, counsel for the petitioners, pre- 
sented a long argument seeking lower 
prices for all classes of service. The pro- 
ceedings to that date covered 52 hearings, 
4,067 pages of record, and 815 exhibits, 778 
of which were filed by Mr. Marshall. The 
board listened to the petitioners until a 
half-hour before closing time, when George 
R. Grant, counsel for the company, began 
the argument for the defense. The case 
was then adjourned until November 29 to 
permit Mr. Grant to finish his presentation. 

Both sides filed extended requests for 
rulings of law before the arguments began. 
Mr. Marshall’s contained 24 requests, em- 
phasizing the plenary power of the com- 
mission intrastate rates and 
service, declaring apparatus of any tele- 
phone company used in Massachusetts 
service to be under state jurisdiction; con- 
tending that the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of New York is unlaw- 
fully in intrastate business in Massachu- 
setts; and that the commission cannot de- 
termine the fairness of the rate-base in- 
vestment while it lacks authority to regu- 
late security issues of the company. 

Money paid into the company treasury by 
stockholders in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of certain local telephone properties, 
declared Mr. Marshall, is without legal 
standing in the rate base. Another request 
for a ruling asserted that it has never been 
decided by any American court that a tele- 
phone company must earn such an annual 
dividend as will maintain the price of its 
stock above par, or that such dividend is, 
in substance, a fair return. 

License Contract. 

t was further declared that the so-called 
license contract between the New England 
company and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is merely a method for the 
payment of certain services rendered by 
the American company to the controlled 
Property. As a matter of law, Mr. Mar- 
shall contended, before the amount of 
money paid under this contract can be 
allowed as an operating expense, it must 
be found as facts that both corporations 
are lawfully organized with respect to 
Ma:sachusetts statutes concerning the con- 
solilation of telephone companies ; 

That the cost of service is apportioned 
equitably and proportionately among the 
companies associated with the Bell System, 
and that the funds received by the A. T. & 


to regulate 


T. Co. for these services are employed 
solely to defray the expenses of such serv- 
ices, to pay only a reasonable return upon 
the capital employed by the American com- 
pany in rendering such service, and that 
all the capital investment of the A. T. & T. 
Co. is devoted to the telephone industry, 
were other matters to be found as facts, 
he argued. 

The company’s application covered 20 
requests for rulings. These set forth in 
part that the burden of proof of unjust 
rates rests upon the petitioner and not with 
the respondent ; that the existing rate sched- 
ules which have had the approval of the 
commission, are presumed not to be unjust 
or discriminatory; and that upon the facts 
of the case an order cannot lawfully be 
made by the commission to reduce any of 
the company’s rates on file with the board. 

Company’s Requests for Rulings. 

Also, that the commission cannot law- 
fully fix rates insufficient to cover operat- 
ing expenses and fixed charges, reasonable 
reserve for depreciation, dividends which 
will readily attract new capital and con- 
tribute a reasonable amount to surplus. 
The company asserted that any reduction 
order would, in view of the evidence, be 
arbitrary and capricious, an unlawful inva- 
sion of the right of management and a 
violation of the 14th Amendment of the 
United States Constitution because the 
company is not earning a reasonable com- 
pensation on its service. 

The same reasoning would apply to the 
imposition of a service charge by the board, 
and to an order requiring the company to 
change its type of central office equipment, 
or a rate cut on the ground that unneces- 
sary construction costs and capital charges 
have been incurred through the installation 
of machine switching equipment in lieu of 
manual, a reduction based in any way upon 
the contractural relations between the New 
England, Western Electric and the A. T. 
& T. companies, or upon a finding that 
the New England company had overbuilt 
its plant. 

Finally, the company contended that 
Mr. Marshall had failed to qualify as a 
telephone expert in testifying against the 
company. 

Frank H. Sullivan, for certain unnamed 
petitioners, asked the commission: (1) to 
abolish all flat-rate telephone service in 
the state except in the rural areas; (2) to 
rearrange rate zones more equitably, espe- 
cially in and around Boston; (3) to find 
some unit of measurement of telephone 
service, whether a completed or an uncom- 
pleted call, and to base charges on that 
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unit; (4) to set a rate based upon a 
specific price per call up to a certain point, 
beyond which the price per call would be 
reduced; (5) to order a reduction in rates, 
especially those affecting users in metro- 
politan Boston. 

Violent Attack by Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall opened his argument with 
the assertion that criticisms of the pro- 
tracted length of the case were unwarranted 
in view of the issues involved and the time 
required to conduct similar proceedings in 
other jurisdictions. In Wisconsin, he said, 
18 accountants, four or five engineers and 
eight research men worked on the peti- 
tioner’s side in addition to the legal staff; 
and in Massachusetts the petitioners’ coun- 
sel had to do this work single-handed. Mr. 
Marshall spoke in part as follows: 

“As a result of the Massachusetts case, 
the company’s extravagance in manage- 
ment has been diminished, the proceedings 
having a salutary effect on its outlays, also 
preventing a trend toward higher rates. In 
1925, relief had to be granted by the com- 
mission to the company, and the enterprise 
should have been handled as a public trust. 
A moral obligation was upon the company 
to become more conservative. It has mis- 
erably failed. 

The management thought it could roll 
along in a spendthrift policy. It opposed 
reforms in the laws, and since 1925 its 
capital stock has increased by 61 per cent 
and its bonds by 70 per cent. The commis- 
sion should take up with the legislature 
the problem of straightening the existing 
legal ‘mess’ in which the various corpora- 
tions concerned are involved. 

The respectability of private ownership 
has been lowered by the company’s acts, 
and other utilities which have been trying 
to give the public a square deal have been 
injured. 

As counsel for the petitioners I have 
been greatly misled by the company’s lack 
of cooperation. The company failed to 
bring the 1924 appraisal up-to-date after 
giving the press the idea that it would 
produce this information. The commission 
and the public have never received the true 
story as to what happened in connection 
with the transition from manual to ma- 
chine switching. No accountants from the 
commission have examined the company’s 
books since 1921; the detail and amounts 
of the company’s legislative expenditures 
have never been furnished; and the refusai 
of the A. T. & T. Co. to appear in this case 
indicates a haughty attitude toward the 
public and the commission.” 

(Editorial Note: In the 1925 case ex- 
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haustive testimony by representatives of 
the American company as to the value of 
the services rendered, featured the proceed- 
ings in an endeavdr to prove the value of 
the license agreement. ) 

“Since 1925,” Mr. Marshall went on, 
“there has been a large increase in the 
number of salaries of $6,000 and over. 
From 1924 to 1930 there was a gain of 90 
per cent in this class of personnel and 96 
per cent in their salary totals, this particu- 
lar section of payroll rising from $512,000 
to $1,008,000. In 1931 the higher-salaried 
roll dropped to $999,000, or 95 per cent 
above 1924. This is a sad picture of: waste- 
ful expenditure in high places, and it is 
matched by economy in low places,” the 
speaker averred. “The number of employes 
fell from 25,670 in 1924 to 23,407 in 1930, 
and operating efficiency did not gain as a 
consequence. 

“The only way for the commission to 
bring about the necessary economies is to 
order a rate reduction. The company can 
and should aid in the ‘redistribution of 
wealth’ by lowering its dividend rate to, 
say, 5 per cent. This would tend to pre- 
vent extravagance on the part of investors, 
and would help cut down the cost of living 
in the communities served. The dividend 
was kept at 8 per cent for most of the 
time between 1925 and 1932, but was cut 
to 6 per cent when things became serious. 

It should not be the policy of the com- 
pany to try to keep the price of its stock 
above par. The transactions in its stock 
on the Boston’ ,exchange (the only place 
where it is listed) have been small in vol- 
ume. The large amount of stock in this 
company held by the A. T. & T. Co. en- 
ables the market to be manipulated with- 
out danger of detection,” Mr. Marshall said. 
“An economical, sane and _ progressive 
management would improve the credit of 
the New England company.” 

Attorney Charges Plant Overbuilt. 

Mr. Marshall reiterated his charges that 
the company had overbuilt its plant; that 
its operating costs had been excessive, and 
overhead unduly high. He 
claimed that the plant had ;increased by 
$40,120,000 from 1925 to 1929 and by 
$27,304,000 from then until 1932. In the 
last four years, he stated, revenue had de- 
creased by $3,274,000. Continuing, he said: 

“The company can raise the necessary 
money to the requirements of its 
Massachusetts service by establishing and 
maintaining credit on the basis of economi- 
cal and modern management. No difficulty 
arises even under present conditions when 
the company needs to capitalize extensions 
and improvements. It has an absolute 
monopoly of the transmission of the spoken 
word by telephone; it need have no fear 
of radio competition, and it controls tele- 
type transmission, with :television in the 
offing. For most people the telephone is 
an essential of life. No important competi- 
tive hazards exist, and the company can 


expenses 


meet 
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borrow money for as low as 5 per cent.” 

“The: original patents expired long ago,” 
continued the attorney for the petitioners. 
“Nevertheless, subscribers are paying roy- 
alty through the license contract on many 
important subsequent improvements which 
are no longer protected by patents, and 
which anyone with the proper facilities can 
manufacture. The market for telephone 
service would expand as has that for radio 
sets under the stimulus of lower prices.” 


Stock Control Advocated. 

“To be able to apply the theory of the 
prudent investment to the determination of 
the rate base,” said Mr. Marshall, “the 
commission should have jurisdiction over 
the company’s stock issues, with power to 
audit the books. The outstanding securi- 
ties may not represent the true investment. 
Fixed charges have mounted enormously 
since 1925 and should be scrutinized by the 
board. The company’s investment is too 
large for these times. In comparison with 
many other industries the company is in a 
very favorable position.” 

“T am not blaming the management for 
taking advantage of its opportunities to 
expand the property under the Massachu- 
setts situation with its lack of security 
issue regulation,” said the speaker. “Any 
group of men not under close regulation 
would probably have done the same. There 
has been no ‘breakdown’ of state regula- 
tion during this case, but provision should 
be made in future for regulation of its 
security issues by the state. 

“An example of unwise action on the 
part of the management appears in the pur- 
chase of land for nearly $3,000,000 in the 
Franklin-High Street section of downtown 
Boston, covering a block of twice the area 
occupied by the new Federal Building. The 
charges on this land are heavy and it is not 
properly in the rate base. Labor has been 
more efficient than capital in the New Eng- 
land telephone field. The increases in fixed 
charges brought about a rise in the cost 
per message from 234 cents in 1922 to 334 
cents in 1930. 

The average monthly message per mile 
of wire fell from 51 to 31. The number of 
supervised employes per foreman dropped 
from 84 in 1921 to 40 in 1930. The infer- 
ence is that the company possesses a great 
investment in plant requiring close supervi- 
sion. The number of supervised employes 
in the management group per supervising 
authority decreased from 42 to 24 from 
1921 to 1930. The number of office em- 
ployes per 10,000 stations increased 4 per 
cent during that period. 

The average’ income per mile of wire did 
not gain noticeably from 1922 to 1931. The 
number of messages per mile fell off, not- 
withstanding the company’s alleged efforts 
to increase its business. The fixed capital 
to handle the average message rose from 
$1.09 to $1.79 from 1922 to 1930. No in- 
creased efficiency can be seen to offset lay- 
offs of employes, and it is noteworthy that 
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while the company created new jobs on a 
considerable scale during its earlier days, 
as it develops, the policies contribute to 
unemployment.” 

“The company’s depreciation account is 
too large,” the speaker criticized. “Such a 
condition is unhealthy because it encour- 
ages extravagance in operation; is unduly 
costly to the subscriber and tends to lead 
to the substitution of new apparatus before 
it is economically warranted. Much equip- 
ment of later design is too costly to be 
justified in its relation to service and eco- 
nomic conditions. The depreciation allow- 
ance should be adjustable and not fixed. 

“The company has not given the commis- 
sion a square deal in relation to the sub- 
stitution of machine switching for manual 
service. It never consulted the board or 
showed it any figures before going into 
this movement. Such equipment is liable 
in a short time to become obsolete, giving 
rise to an endless circle of fixed charges to 
be paid by the subscriber. I recommend 
assessing against the stockholder the money 
which machine switching has imposed as a 
burden on the subscriber in Massachusetts.” 

“Unless the researches of the American 
company result in savings to the customers 
of the associated companies, the license fee 
should be cut sharply. The costs of ex- 
change buildings are unduly high, their ap- 
pearance being too ‘ritzy,’” Mr. Marshall 
asserted. 


Company’s Payroll. 

“The ratio of plant to net revenue was 
18 to 1 in 1925 but in 1927 it was 12 to 1. 
Since 1921 to date the average salary of 
general officers and assistants has _ risen 
from $163.77 per week to $266.37; that of 
local managers, most inadquately from 
$48.41 to $55.77 per week; and of switch- 
board operators from $21 to $22.41 per 
week. Too many big salaries have been 
paid to incompetent people,” declared the 
speaker. 

Mr. Marshall said that the weekly pay- 
roll per station in 1922 was 62 cents; fixed 
charges, 27 cents, or 89 cents total; where- 
as in 1931 it was 55 cents, 43 cents, and 98 
cents respectively. He favored slashing 
all salaries above $6,000 by substantial 
amounts. He recommended that the license 
fee to the A. T. & T. Co. be based on a 
percentage of net profit before taxes, or 
else limited to a certain fixed payment, such 
as $150,000 per year. 

“This,” said the speaker, “should be 
ample reward for the type of theoretical 
service furnished the Western Electric Co. 
The license fee is really only an intercom- 
pany memorandum covering the proportion- 
ing of charges to be assumed. In fact, the 
license payment might be cut out entirely, 
since Independent telephone companies cat 
buy Western Electric apparatus without 
paying a license fee. Ninety-four per cent 
of the service life was left in manual 
equipment replaced by machine switching 
in many cases.” He declared that macliine 
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on a switching had been said to be introduced in 
lays, order to stabilize labor conditions, at least 
€ to by one witness. 
The speaker referred to his recommenda- i here Must Be 
it is tions for lower prices for extension set 
ch a service, and maintained that if these were 
our- adopted it would increase business and an Reason 
duly stimulate use of plant. The impulse to ee ®@ 
lead talk would be enhanced, the speaker said. 
fore Reduced prices for handset service were 
juip- also advocated in the argument. He felt 
o be that the time has come to abolish charges 
eco- on handsets in view of their standardiza- 
low- tion. “The replaced sets could be used to 
d. stimulate business among non-subscribers 
imis- and no capital would be lost, “the attorney 
sub- said. 
nual He criticised the payment of $182,000 for 
d or newspaper advertising in 1930 and the dis- 
into bursement of $20,000 per year to Rotarian 
jiable and other organizations of the community 
iving service type. 
es to “Adequate service at reasonable costs is 
nend not rendered by the company,” said Mr. 
loney Marshall in closing. “What is ‘adequate’ 
as a telephone service? It might be defined as 
etts.” ‘a telephone in every home,’ which could 
rican be brought about if the company stopped e 
mers trying to make its system a single-party-line ee for the Universal Acceptance 
e fee enterprise. A meter system could be in- 


me stalled under which a given sum would of National Splicing Sleeves 


buy a fixed number of hours of service. 
‘shall “The company has been spoiled by lack 
of competition. The test of a natural suc- 


The reasons why construction and 
cess is increasing use by more people at 


maintenance men in all quarters favor 





. was decreasing costs to them. The company : rae 
to 1. should develop the Massachusetts market, National Splicing Sleeves are because 
ry of reform its internal management and meth- thev are above all practical and most 
risen ods, and simplify the corporate situation in 5 7 se 
at of the legal aspects of the enterprise. completely meet the service require- 
from “Subdivision of the system into ten ments of an ideal connector. 
vitch- groups for service and rate purposes is 
| per too complex a practice. Two areas should In all weathers, under all 
been suffice: Metropolitan Boston, and the ter- conditions. Nationals make 
d the ritory without. By progressive internal , . 
management, economies and reforms in the work easier and assure 
pay- practice, coupled with rate reductions, the oreatest securitv against 
fixed subscribers would be saved $8,000,000 a po 4 ° 
there- year. The effect of rate reductions would line breaks at the points 
nd 98 be to stimulate usage as it has in the light of joining. Nationals are 
ishing and power industry. The prosperity of the asv to install. All splices 
antial company would be assured because it would i - ‘ : 
icense have the benefit of developing an increasing made with them are tight, 
on a telephone market on the basis of lower unbreakable, uniform and have a high 
2s, of rates. —_ ‘ 
, such The company’s arguments will be covered conductivit » aaa Standardize on 
in a later issue of TELEPHONY, following Nationals for highest economy, and 
ld be their hermes presentation before the service. Get vour supply being Sam- 
retical commission. ; d i, ais ian ” 3 
ey —_ es an rices ‘- St. 
sie Prices in the Metal Markets. P P q — 
wtien New York City, N. Y., Nov. 27—Cop- 
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S}.c. Tin—Easy ; spot and near by, $52.50; 


cage furure, $52.87. Iron—Quiet ; No. 2, £. o. b., SUPPLY COMPANY 

‘thout eastern Pennsylvania, $17.50; Buffalo, 

© cent $17.50; Alabama, $13.50. Lead—Dull; spot 5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

neal New York, 4.30c; East St. Louis, 4.15c. 

tching Zinc—Steady ; East St. Louis, spot and fu- Export Distributor-—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 
achiat ture, 4.50c. Antimony—Spot, 7.25c. Quick- 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





O. Frank Clark, formerly of Alton, 
Ill., on November 1 assumed his new du- 
ties as district commercial manager of 
Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., succeeding the late James 
H. Corcoran. His territory includes the 
exchanges located at Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline, Galena, and Sterling, with 
headquarters at Rockford. 

Mr. Clark entered the telephone field at 
the age of 18 when he became a collector 
for the Independent telephone company at 
Danville. From that position he worked 
his way up through several commercial po- 
sitions. He became connected with the 
1904. In 1928 
from Champaign, 
where he had been serving as district com- 
mercial manager, to Alton, where he was 
placed in charge of the southern district. 

H. H. Core, of Decatur, Ill., has been 
appointed district commercial manager of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for its Al- 
ton district. He succeeds O. F. Clark, 
who has been transferred as district com- 
mercial manager to the Rockford district 
commercial area. 


the Rockford area of the 


Illinois Bell company in 


he was transferred 


After graduating from the University 
of Chicago some 11 years ago, Mr. Core 
entered the employ of the Illinois Bell 
company and preliminary 
training in the commercial engineering de- 
partment. 

With his knowledge of the 
gained during his 11 years of service—two 
years of which were spent with the West- 
ern Electric Co., four years in the com- 
mercial engineering department and five 
years as the manager of the very impor- 
tant area at Decatur—he is well-fitted to 
undertake the responsibilities of his new 
position. 

Harry S. Hanna, general commercial 
problems engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York City, 
was elected vice-president in charge of 
public relations and publicity of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. at a meeting of the 
board of directors on November 23. 
particularly fitted for this new work. 

Mr. Hanna spent the past six months 
in Chicago in attendance at the Bell Sys- 
tem’s exhibit at A Century of Progress 
Exposition. 


received his 


business 


He is 


As director of exhibits, assist- 
ing Dr. Sergius P. Grace, executive rep- 
resentative of the A. T. & T. Co., and 
vice-president of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Mr. Hanna gave special attention 
to training the exhibit’s demonstrating per- 
sonnel and had direct charge of the ex- 
hibit’s operation. 

A native of Ohio, Mr. Hanna received 
his early education in that state. After 
3% years in Ohio State University, he 
entered the employ of the Ohio Public 


Utilities Commission and later became its 
telephone engineer. In this work he came 
into intimate contact with all the telephone 
companies in Ohio. 

He later became general commercial 
engineer of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
and his natural ability of understanding 
and dealing with people, and handling tact- 
fully any situations that came up, was 
quickly developed. His early experience in 
telephone work and in meeting telephone 
people especially fitted him for public con- 
tact work. 

Accordingly, five years ago he was trans- 

















Harry S. Hanna, Newly-Elected Vice—Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Is by Experience and Tem- 
perament Well-Fitted to Handle the Com- 
pany’s Public Relations and Personnel. 


ferred to the general staff of the American 
company in New York City, where he capa- 
bly and efficiently filled the position of 
general commercial problems engineer. 
John F. Naylon, general plant em- 
ployment supervisor, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co., Newark, retired from ac- 
tive service on November 1, after 41 years 
in the telephone field. On that date he 
was guest of honor at a testimonial lunch- 
eon given in Eatontown by the following 
officials of the New Jersey Bell company: 
Chester I. Barnard, president; G. W. 
McRae, vice-president and general mana- 
ger; F. E. Congdon, vice-president in 
charge of personnel and public relations; 
and F. F. Addicks, general plant manager. 
Mr. Naylon was born in Rutland, Vt., 
and worked on a newspaper there six years 
after leaving high school. In 1890 he went 
to work in his uncle’s saddlery in Detroit, 
Mich. Two years later he moved to Chi- 
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cago and obtained a job as a trouble clerk 
with the old Chicago Telephone Co. 

In 1895 he returned East, going to New 
Jersey where he obtained a job as line- 
man in the Newark telephone system. He 
was promoted to the position of wire chiei 
in 1898, district manager in 1903, district 
superintendent in 1907 and was division 
equipment superintendent from 1917 to 
1926. He then served a year as division 
plant superintendent and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed plant employment supervisor. Since 
1930 he has been general plant employment 
supervisor. 

Mr. Naylon has been termed by telephone 
officials as an outstanding leader in the 
development of accident prevention and in 
first aid training. 

Obituary. 

Kempster Blanchard Miller, oi Pasa- 
dena, Calif., prominent in the Independent 
telephone engineering field for a great many 
years and author of several widely-known 
books on telephony, passed away at his 
home in Pasadena on November 22 at the 
age of 63 years. His wife and three daugh- 
ters survive. Suffering from a heart ail- 
ment, Mr. Miller had not been in good 
health 


1 


for about two years although he 
was not confined to his home 

Mr. Miller was born in Boston, Mass., 
on August 14, 1870. He took the electrical 
engineering course at Cornel! University, 
graduating in 1893 with the 
M. E. For the next three years he was 
employed in Washington as assistant exam- 
iner in the electrical division of the United 
States Patent Office in charge of tetephone 
work. From 1896 to 1898, he was chief 
electrician for the Western Telephone Con- 
struction Co. and from 1898 to 1904 he 
was chief engineer for the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. 

During this period Mr. Miller wrote a 
number of papers which were published in 
TELEPHONY. The book, “American Tele- 
phone Practice,” which became the author- 
ity on telephone matters, was written at 
this time. It ran into several editions, the 
fourth and last of which was published in 
1905. 

In 1904, Mr. Miller entered into partner- 
ship with Samuel G. McMeen, first in con- 
sulting telephone engineering practice and 
later in general engineering, including 
street railway and lighting, and hydro- 
electrical work. While partner in the firm 
of McMeen & Miller, Chicgo, Mr. Miller 
was appointed chief engineer to the receiv- 
ers of the Central Union Telephone Co. on 
December 1, 1914. 

In 1918 the firm of McMeen & Miller 
was dissolved and Mr. Miller became g«n- 
eral manager of the reorganized North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 
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At that time he had a service record of 
2 years in the telephone industry, as a 
manufacturer, consulting engineer and 
operator of telephone exchanges. 

During most of this time, he was con- 
nected with McMeen & Miller as well as 
being chief engineer to the receivers of the 
Central Union company from which posi- 
tion he also resigned in 1918. 

He was also a director of the Cook Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, for a number of years, 
retiring about three vears ago. He had 
been at various times a director of the 
Belden Mig. Co. and the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., and the Bend (Ore.) 
Water, Light & Power Co. 
a director of the Coventry 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 

In the spring of 1923 Mr. Miller retired 
from the North Electric Mig. Co. and 
moved from Mansfield, Ohio, where he had 


He was also 
(England) 


lived for several years, to Pasadena, Calif. 
In July, 1924, he was engaged in expert 
work for the New York Telephone Co. in 
connection with its rate case. This occu- 
pied him until early in 1926 when he took 
up work tor the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, relating to its rate case. 

This was followed by several months of 
special consulting work with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New York 
City, when his health necessitated retire- 
ment. He returned to Los Angeles in the 
fall of 1926 and commenced the task of 
writing his latest work “Telephone Theory 
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and Practice,” which has been published 
in three volumes during the past three 
years. 

Although he had a varied experience in 

















The Late Kempster B. Miller, of Pasadena, 
Calif., Was One of the Outstanding Tele— 
phone Engineers of the Country. His Con- 
nections in the Independent Field Brought 
Him Into Close Contact With Many Tele- 
phone Men. His Book ‘‘American Telephone 
Practice,” published in 1900, Made His 
Name Famous in the Telephone World. 
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ts 


other fields of engineering, Mr. Miller 
was one of this country’s most noted ex- 
perts on telephonic design, construction and 
installation. Before designing the recently 
completed fire-alarm telegraph system now 
in use in New York City, Mr. Miller de- 
signed and built several hydroelectric plants 
in Oregon and California. 

He served as an expert in many court 
suits relating to telephone disputes, and 
was also arbitrator in controversies con- 
cerning public utility properties. 

Mr. Miller was a fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, a vice- 
president of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers in its early days, and a member of 
the American Society for the Advancement 
of Science, and other organizations. 

Fred W. Story, one of the best-known 
figures in the New England telephone 
field, died on November 11 at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., which he had re- 
cently entered for an operation. He was 
born in Hopkinton, N. H., in 1861 and en- 
tered the employ of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 1898, three 
years later becoming general manager of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

For a time he was a special agent of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
the West. 
was appointed special assistant to the vice- 


Returning to New England, he 
president, in charge of connecting rural 
retired from 
1930 and made his home in Laconia, N. H. 


companies. He service in 








to this fact. 


relations. 


scribers. 
and be convinced. 





The public is rapidly becoming educated to the use and 
service of the handset telephone. 
becoming obsolete, no matter what our attitude may be 


Install Leich handset telephones to improve your public 


Leich handset telephones are pleasing in appearance, 
harmonizing with any setting. They are unsurpassed for 
quality of transmission and reception. 


GOODWILL 


An intangible but important factor in the value of a telephone operating company. 


Goodwill is based on your company's relations with the public: service, employes’ 
courtesy, etc., and, not the least, equipment. 


All other types are 


Leich handset telephones will assist in getting new sub- 
Demonstrate them to prospective subscribers 


Sent on 30 days’ trial 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. GENOA, ILLINOIS 





Code No. 70 Magneto. 


Code No. 60 Central Battery used with No. 
8a Bell Box. 
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any conventional bell box. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Survey Shows Cartoon Ads Sell 


Telephone Service. 
By Ex.iort BELDEN, 

Director, Advertising Service, Public Utili- 
ties Department, The United Trust 
Co., Abilene, Kans. 
vur “Cheeriul 10—BRA” newspaper 
advertisements drew a strong verbal “kick 
in the pants” from W. A. Eckles, president 
of the Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co., 
Blue Earth, Minn. Mr. Eckles spent about 
15 paragraphs in the October 21 issue of 
TELEPHONY in telling why these advertise- 

ments won't sell service: 

There is only one inconsistency in Mr. 
Eckles’ “gripe” about the “Cheerful 10”— 
he never used the advertisements. Prob- 
ably you have heard about the man who 
said, “By Gosh! I hate bananas!” Asked 
if they gave him indigestion, he replied, 
“I dunno. I never ate one.” 

After we read Mr. Eckles’ criticism— 
and caught our breath—we sat down to 
figure out whether he was right and our 
ideas wrong. First, we checked with the 
almost 400 United exchanges that are using 
the advertisements. Managers assured us 
that they are well received and that public 
reaction is favorable. 

We sent a postal to every company that 
purchased “Cheerful 10” series, and asked 
them these questions: “Have you used the 
Cheerful 10 ads in your newspapers?” 
“Did they create any comment?” “Fa- 
vorable?” “Unfavorable?” “Did you like 
the illustrations?” “Was the copy good or 
bad?” 

It can be seen from the questions that we 
were not fishing for opinions biased either 
for or against the advertisements. We 
really desired fair answers in order that 
future advertising series may benefit from 
past mistakes. About 60 per cent of the 
companies took time to answer our ques- 
tionnaire. This is a high average of 
replies to an inquiry of this kind. 

To the question, “Have you used the 
‘Cheerful 10’ ads in your local news- 
papers?”, the replies were all yes. None 
had used the complete set at the time 
the card was mailed, however. 

Question number two, “Did they create 
any comment?” was not so unanimously an- 
swered. Many managers had not received 
a direct public reaction. Only one com- 
pany reported an unfavorable reaction, and 
one other reported comment both for and 
against. The other 23 replies to the ques- 
tion were that public comment was favor- 
able. 

The next question, “Did you like the 
illustrations?” brought two “no’s,” one 
“not so hot,” one “just fair” and 21 “yes,” 
which is a good batting average in favor 
of cartoons. ‘Was the copy good or bad?” 


brought a unanimous decision for “good.” 
In fact, not one reply was unfavorable to 
the copy. 

We feel that this is a fair cross-section 
of opinion of telephone companies that 
advertise. These were drawn from 20 
states in all sections of the country. Their 
favorable results from the use of the 
“Cheerful 10” ad series leaves the im- 
pression that the advertisements were not 





“HELLO, MRS. JONES! I just 
called to tell you that we have 


a telephone again. . . . Yes, 
Joe is working now and he 
ordered a telephone this morn- 
ing when he got his first pay 
check. . . . I wanted to tell 
you that we have been a nui- 
sance for the last time in bor- 
rowing telephone service from 
our neighbors... . My! It’s 
good to have a telephone of 
our own!” 

nearly as bad as Mr. Eckles would have us 

think. 

We wish to thank TELEPHONY for pub- 
lishing and Mr. Eckles for writing the 
adverse opinion of the “Cheerful 10” series. 
His assault led us into an _ interesting 
investigation, and our next series of ad- 
vertisements will profit thereby. 

Here is a problem for some one to 
solve: Almost every telephone man we 
have asked for ideas to be used in adver- 
tisements next spring, has requested a 
drive against the “telephone borrower” 
again. How in thunder can we produce 
genteel, dignified, soft-spoken advertising 
that will have any effect on moochers? 


“The Road Is Open Again”—Inter- 
Mountain Reunion and Banquet. 
On Saturday evening, November 18, 

W.N. McAnge, Jr., president, Inter-Moun- 

tain Telephone Co., was host to the Inter- 

Mountain family at the Kingsport Inn, 

Kingsport, Tenn., with a banquet and dance. 
Appropriate with the spirit of the na- 
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tion, everyone joined in singing the new 
NRA song hit, “The Road Is Open Again,” 
and then sang “Happy Days Are Here 
Again,” both of which were illustrative of 
conditions in the Inter-Mountain territory 
and the feeling of those present. The songs 
were lustily entered into and sung with a 
true feeling, as there was cause for happi- 
ness at this reunion. There was a true 
Thanksgiving spirit prevalent, coming at a 
time when they had been able to enjoy 
three consecutive months of station gains 
after an 18 months’ period of constant sta- 
tion losses. 

This was the seventh annual reunion of 
the “Inter-Mountain Family,” and mem- 
bers from all of the 25 exchanges of the 
company were present, many of them 
traveling more than 100 miles to attend. 

The banquet room was beautifully decor- 
ated in fall colors and a Thanksgiving set- 
ting was used. Large yellow pumpkins 
were used as fruit bowls adorning the 
tables, with a cornucopia overflowing with 
the fruits of the harvest at the toastmas- 
ter’s place. Generously-filled baskets of the 
season’s flowers contributed their bit to 
the beauty of the room. 

President McAnge acted as toastmaster, 
and found it possible, through the efforts 
of his people, to announce the splendid 
progress being made in the “Two-a-Day 
Campaign” for new stations, which was 
started October 1 and continues through 
December 23. It was the privilege and 
pleasure of Mr. McAnge to announce that 
at this point in the campaign, Inter-Moun- 
tain was on schedule in the drive with 
excellent prospects ahead for a successiul 
climax on December 23. 

Many handsome and valuable prizes were 
awarded during the evening, to workers who 
have made sales. Mrs. Minnie Bacon, night 
operator of the Jonesborough exchange, 
was the recipient of the president’s award 
for meritorious sales work for the year— 
a beautiful Waltham wrist watch. 

For the further entertainment of the 
guests the banquet hall was quickly cleared 
of tables and round dancing was enjoyed, 
while in another large room another orches- 
tra added to the pleasure of the many 
square dance lovers. 

Madame Bennett, palmist, had a most 
busy evening, reading the past and future 
ot the curious, and all evening there was 
a long line in front of her tent awaiting 
their turn. 

More than 200 members of the Inter- 
Mountain Family enjoyed the fellowship 
and festivities of this reunion. 

Specially-invited officials from other tele- 
phone companies included M. D. Sedan, 
operating vice-president, Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, 
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D. C.; C. H. Weber, general manager, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Virginia, Richmond, Va.; E. H. Garrett, 
district manager, Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Fred 
Switzer, president, Harrisonburg Mutual 
Telephone Co., Harrisonburg, Va.; J. G. 
Bradberry, superintendent of construction, 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; and John Cervarich, dis- 
trict traffic manager, Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., Roanoke, Va. 


Trading Ability Utilized in Saving 
Telephone Stations. 

M. C. Gardner, combination man at its 
Dunbar exchange for the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., is a 
natural-born trader. As a result, he has 
been able, where subscribers have had to 
discontinue service or threaten to do so 


TELEPHONY 


because of lack of ready cash, to accumu- 
late a variety of articles of use and at the 
same time maintain the number of service 
stations. The Lincoln Telephone News re- 
ports him as having thus acquired these 
articles : 


50 bushels of potatoes, taken on final bill 
and renewed service. 
30 chickens, taken on telephone rent. 
1 cow, for credit of $15 note. 
1 calf, for credit of $13 on delinquent 
bill. 
2 hogs, for $14 credit on delinquent bill. 
1 hog, credited on current rental. 
2 hogs, credited $25.91 and $10.21 on ac- 
account. 
1 pitchfork, paid month’s rent. 
1 hoe, paid month’s rent. 
1 tiling spade, paid month’s rent. 
1 tow chain, paid final bill. 
1 pinch bar, paid final bill. 
20 bushels of corn, credited on delinquent 
bill. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


News Regarding the Activities of Various Commissions, Courts 
and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of the Orders and Schedule of Hearings 


New York Rate Case Reaches 
Federal Supreme Court. 

The protracted fight of the New York 
Telephone Co. against rates made by the 
New York Public Service Commission in 
1923 and supplemented by orders issued by 
the commission in May and June, 1925, 
finally reached the United States Supreme 
Court on November 14. 

The company, in appealing 
tuling of a three-judge statutory court 
holding the commission’s orders confisca- 
tory, complained it was dissatisfied with 
the allowance made by the court of its go- 
ing value and claimed the court deducted 
too much for depreciation. 

The decree of the court, entered in 1929, 
found the company would receive a return 
of less than 6 per cent on its property un- 
der the commission’s order, and declared 
the company entitled to a return of at least 
7 per cent. 


from the 


Hearing Held to Clear Up Misun- 
derstanding of Subscribers. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion held a hearing recently on the appli- 
cation of the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to place into effect 
at all of its exchanges a general set of rules 
and regulations, formulated upon the basis 
of the best practice of the larger companies. 
These cover definitions of service and sched- 
ules of rates for various types, with boun- 
daries of exchange service limited to base 
tate areas. 

The hearing was held for the reason that 
at the first exchange considered, Alma, free 
service is now being given to Orleans, Re- 
publican City, Stamford, and Woodruff, 
Kans. Subscribers objected on the theory 





that the definition of base rate area would 
compel a toll service charge between these 
exchanges, and a hearing was necessary in 
order to clear up the misunderstanding. 


Nebraska Commissioner Wants 
Depreciation Accounts Probe. 
Railway Commissioner Bollen has asked 

his colleagues on the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission to join with him in an 
investigation and readjustment of the de- 
preciation accounts of the various telephone 
companies reporting to that body. He 
bases this action on the contention that 
manipulation of these accounts in support 
of high rates is possible, and the belief 
that if these were corrected it would be 
possible to order reductions in rates in 
safety. 

“It is generally true of the telephone 
companies that the amount collected for de- 
preciation has been from 10 to 20 per cent 
more than needed,” he states. “The result 
has been that they would use depreciation 
collections for extensions. Then they would 
show these are investments necessary for 
rate earnings. What I want to do is to 
have them collect 10 per cent for deprecia- 
tion, if they list 90 per cent condition, in- 
stead of collecting 30 per cent for depre- 
ciation when listing 90 per cent condition. 

“I am asking the commission to fix an 
early date, December 11, at which time 
reports are required, showing the salvage 
value of property and other data from 
which the commission may inform them- 
selves as to whether more has been set up 
for depreciation than is necessary or has 
been necessary.” 

Chairman Randall said the commission 
would do nothing of the sort, and joined 
Commissioner Drake in asserting that the 
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commission will wait until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission completes the 
studies it has been making for years and 
which have not yet reached the point where 
it can be stated with any certainty that an 
adequate or proper figure has been 
arrived at. 

Chairman Randall said that the chief job 
of the commission is to see that telephone 
service is retained to the various com- 
munities by whatever fair and legal means 
is possible, in view of the fact that a “num- 
ber of the smaller companies are now only 
about two jumps ahead of the sheriff.” 

Many of them are not charging any- 
thing out of revenues for depreciation, be- 
cause they must use the money to pay oper- 
ating expenses and maintenance, and hence 
depreciation is neither a factor in rate mak- 
ing or a matter to which time need be de- 
voted at this time. 

“When I came on the commission ten 
years ago,” said Mr. Randall, “the rhem- 
bers of the commission were up to their 
ears in figures and reports from which they 
sought to find a proper rate for deprecia- 
tion, only to discover in the end that in a 
state as big as this with varying climatic 
conditions, no hard and fast rate of depre- 
ciation can be fixed for any company, or 
even for the same company. In one section 
of the state, poles last longer for the same 
company than they do in another, and so on 
down the list of depreciable items. 

“The commission has fixed as low as 5 
per cent for one company in the past, and 
as high as 12 per cent in another, and the 
experience of the companies justified the 
figures. Mr. Bollen is simply once again 
doing a little advertising to convince the 
people that he is their only friend on the 
commission and that we are tools of the 
corporations, by pretending to discover that 
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we have been allowing the companies to 
collect more than they need for replace- 
ments. 

“Tt isn’t true. We have neither the money 
nor facilities to do the necessary research 
work his resolution would in the end de- 
mand; and the expenditure is unnecessary 
because the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has done most of the work, and will 
have all necessary data ready in the near 
future for commission action in this state 
as elsewhere.” 

“Mr. Bollen’s depreciation studies plan is 
so old that it has whiskers on it,” said 
Commissioner Drake. “He does not know 
anything about depreciation, and he ought 
to know that this is a subject commissions 
all over the country have wrestled with for 
years, without yet having reached a basis 
that is generally satisfactory. 

“Mr. Bollen says that the companies gen- 
erally are collecting 10 to 20 per cent more 
for depreciation than they need, and then 
slipping the portion of the rate thus col- 
lected into the capital account upon which 
earnings are asked. I know of no com- 
panies that are doing that; and under our 
system of accounting, it cannot be done 
without our knowledge. The facts prob- 
ably are that most of them are collecting 
less than they should and that their de- 
preciation reserve is suffering as a result 
of their need to use the money for other 
expenses. 

I know from inspecting annual reports 
that inadequate sums are being set up for 
depreciation, but we cannot relieve this 
situation by ordering higher rates now, for 
obvious reasons. Some of these reports 
show depreciation in the» red, meaning it 
has been necessary to borrow from it to 
meet maintenance expenses and telephone 
operating expenses.” 


Georgia Rates Cut 25 Per Cent 


Commission Orders Reduction of Approximately 25 Per Cent in 
Rates Affecting Both the Southern Bell and Independent Ex- 
changes—Line Charge Also Cut—Federal Court Appeal Probable 


The Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion on November 17 ordered a reduction 
in telephone service rates of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., and of 
Independent companies in all larger cities 
in Georgia, effective December 1; the line 
charge to subscribers beyond base rate 
areas also was lowered in an order issued 
on November 18. The Southern Bell com- 
pany announced that its would be 
about $500,000 per annum. 

It is expected that the Southern Bell 
company will apply to the federal district 
court for an injunction restraining enforce- 
ment of the order. 

The commission's 


loss 


rate reduction order, 
effective December 1 and coming after sev- 
eral weeks of public hearings and private 
investigation by the agents of the commis- 
sion, will reduce telephone service charges 


all over the state approximately $750,000 
per year, according to estimates by members 
of the rate-making body. Atlanta telephone 
users will save about $75,000 per year, it 
is said. 

Previous orders on telephone service 
fixed the additional monthly rental of hand- 
set telephones at 15 cents, with a $2 in- 
stallation charge for desk and _ handset 
types. The old scale on handets was 50 
cents per month and the installation charge 
was $3. 

The Southern Bell company, serving ap- 
proximately 136,000 of the 160,000 tele- 
phone subscribers in the state, is hardest 
hit by the rate reduction order. There are 
about 54,000 telephones in the city of At- 
lanta. Several small Independent com- 
panies are not affected by the new order, 
since their rates are already practically 
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identical with those promulgated by the 
commission. 

On the heels of this order cutting serv- 
ice rates approximately 25 per cent, thie 
commission on November 18 took further 
action regarding telephone charges by re- 
ducing the line charge to subscribers be- 
yond base rate areas to 40 cents per quar- 
ter mile. The charge now is 63 cents per 
quarter mile. For a two-party line the 
charge is split in half for each subscriber, 
and on a four-party line the 63 cents per 
quarter mile is divided equally 
them. 

The order of November 18 affects sub- 
scribers living at varying distances out- 
side base rate areas from which they are 
served. The first order slashing telephone 
service rates primarily affected residents 
of cities and towns. 

Supplementing the telephone — service 
rate cut, the commission is expected to 
issue an order soon affecting toll charges, 
which have shared attention during the 
commission’s lengthy probe of telephone 
service. 

If and when the Southern Bell com- 
pany resorts to the courts in its fight 
against the rate cut, all the orders of the 
commission affecting telephone service will 
be attacked in a single suit, rather than 
in separate actions, it is understood. 

Text of Commission Order. 

The commission’s order accompanying 
the new scale of rates follows: 

“The commission, on August 3, 1933, 
issued a rule nisi, directed to all telephone 
companies operating under its jurisdiction, 
to show cause why telephone rates, both 
local and long distance, should not be re- 
duced and why extra charges should not 
be reduced and/or eliminated. The rule 
was made returnable on September 12. 
1933, on which date the commission com- 
menced its investigation. 

Answers were filed by a large majority 
of the companies and the hearings were 
continued from day to day, lasting over 
a period approximately six weeks. The 
record made is voluminous, consisting of 
both oral and documentary evidence. 

The commission dispatched to each of 
the telephone companies a questionnaire 
requesting information as to the name of 
the company, location of exchange and 
toll station, value of property, assessed 
taxable value, rates charged, annual in- 
come, annual expense and other informa- 
tion. 


among 


The investigation was general, covering 
all phases of telephone rates and charges 
in the state of Georgia as contemplated 
by the rule nisi. 

The commission has considered all of 
the evidence, facts and circumstances, 1o- 
gether with records and information per- 
taining to the subject matter of the rule 
nisi in its files; and upon such consider- 
ation the commission finds that the rates 
and charges for telephone service by the 
various companies now in force in this 
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December 2, 1933. 


state are excessive, unjust and unreason- 
able, and that said rates and charges 
should be reduced. 

The commission further finds that rea- 
sonable rates and charges for said serv- 
ice by the various telephone companies 
furnishing same in this state should be 
as set forth in the exhibit attached hereto, 
which rates and charges it finds to be rea- 
sonable, just and commensurate with the 
cost of rendering said service and com- 
mensurate with the reasonable value of said 
service to the public, and that said rates and 
charges will afford adequate compensation 
to the companies rendering said service, and 
that an order in accordance herewith issue 
to be effective December 1, 1933.” 

The commission’s exhibit attached to 
the order, specifies rates for 115 cities and 
towns in which the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. operates and for 
147 cities and towns in which Independent 
telephone companies operate. 
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Governor Talmadge expressed satisfac- 
tion at the action of the commission, re- 
calling that when he appointed the new 
commissioners several months ago he em- 
phasized the importance of reducing pub- 
lic utility rates generally. 

“I believe the action of the commission 
is justified because the new rates are in 
keeping with the price of other things,” 
he said. “I congratulate the commission- 
ers on making a real material reduction 
in the price of this service to the public.” 

The governor in several public utter- 
ances during the last few weeks, has an- 
nounced that unless the public service com- 
missioners, appointed by him after he 
ousted the old commissioners in mid-sum- 
mer, reduced utility service reduction 
rates, he would “fire them and appoint 
somebody who would.” 

At the time he named the present com- 
mission, he announced the commissioners 
had promised him to cut utility rates. 


Bell Rate Hearing Opens in Utah 


Statewide Inquiry Into Rates Charged by Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Utah Commenced by Commission— 
Company Testimony Taken—Hearing Continued to January 


On November 21 the Utah Public Utili- 
ties Commission opened a state-wide inves- 
tigation, instituted on its own motion, into 
the rates charged by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Utah. Last 
April subscribers at Logan filed a complaint 
against the company, asking that rates in 
Logan be placed on a parity with those in 
Provo, thus removing an alleged discrimi- 
uation between the users in the two cities. 
Later, the general rate structure of the 
company in Utah was subjected to exam- 
ination, which developed into a state-wide 
investigation. 

The commission held hearings in Logan 
on November 21 and 22 to allow Logan 
subscribers to present their testimony in 
the case. The hearings were then trans- 
ferred to Salt Lake City, in order to reduce 
investigation costs to the state, where the 
sessions were resumed on Friday, Novem- 
ber 24, and continued through Saturday. 
The case was then recessed until Monday, 
January 8. 

Herbert B. Maw, dean of men at the 
University of Utah, is the attorney repre- 
senting the city of Logan at the hearings ; 
E. S. Chambers is representing the Logan 
Chamber of Commerce; John D. Rice, as- 
sistant to Attorney General Joseph Chez, 
is representing the commission and the peo- 
ple of the state; and F. H. Spencer, ac- 
countant, is assisting the commission in 
preparing its case. The attorneys for the 
telephone company are Milton Smith, of 
Denver, general counsel for the company, 
ani W. Q. Van Cott, of Salt Lake City. 

Representatives of the telephone company 
present were: R.M. Morris, assistant vice- 
president; Miles Cahoon, sales manager ; 


A. S. Peters, valuation and costs engineer ; 
and P. E. Remmington, chief accountant, 
all from Denver, Colo.; and Orson John 
Hyde, state manager for the company in 
Utah. 

When the hearings opened in Logan on 
November 21, Attorney Smith for the tele- 
phone company, in his opening message to 
the commission and others present, outlined 
the willingness of the company to present 
all the facts at its disposal. Before in- 
troducing the first witness, he stated that 
it is the position of the company that any 
order of the commission for a decrease in 
rates would amount to a confiscation of 
property in violation of federal and state 
constitutions. 

The historical statement of the company, 
prepared by Mr. Remmington, was admit- 
ted to the record but was not read. It 
traces the financial history of the capitali- 
zation not only of the Mountain States com- 
pany, but also of the various companies 
which preceded it, or which it has absorbed. 
It shows that several of the larger compo- 
nent parts were taken over at a discount on 
the actual money invested, and the witness 
stated that the company’s “financial record 
has been exceptionally clean.” 

“The statements contained herein,” he 
added, “show that all stock issued has been 
sold at par, and that there can be no element 
of water in the capitalization. It has neither 
made excessive profits nor paid excessive 
dividends, nor has it built up excessive re- 
serves or excessive surplus.’ 

For the past several years the company 
has paid regular dividends at 8 per cent on 
a stock issue of $48,000,000, or about $1,- 
930,000 a year, to nearly 4,000 stockholders. 
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The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which it was testified paid in cash 
at full par value for 73 per cent of the 
stock, has more than 700,000 stockholders, it 
was asserted. Fixed capital is claimed to 
be $93,000,000 and long-term investments 
$94,500,000. Fixed capital reserves are 
placed at $23,800,000 and unappropriated 
corporate surplus at $7,350,000. 

Another statement by Mr. Remmington 
detailed the system of accounting used, be- 
ing that prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It also showed the na- 
ture of the makeup of figures in adminis- 


_ trative reports. 


Mr. Peters presented a statement detail- 
ing the careful and apparently complete 
manner in which the Logan exchange had 
been examined, during the process of tak- 
ing the inventory and revaluation ordered 
by the commission. 

Records of the company were checked by 
actual count in the field, during June and 
July, it was testified, and even the number 
of six-penny nails used in a standard ten- 
pin crossarm had their part in the appraisal. 
Mr. Peters summed up the conclusion of 
some months of work on the valuation of 
the Logan exchange property, as follows: 

“The reproduction value of the prop- 
erty as it existed on June 30, 1933, and re- 
produced in the same quantity of units and 
at costs based on those in effect at this 
time was $400,009.” 

This, of course, is without allowance for 
depreciation, which is a matter that is to 
be taken up later, it was stated. 

The largest item in this valuation was 
exchange pole lines, at $109,000 in round 
numbers. Aerial cable is placed at $58,- 
000, the building at $21,000, the central of- 
fice equipment at $49,000. Outside of tan- 
gible and fixed property, the list included 
$37,500 for “cost of establishing the busi- 
ness,” $6,000 for working capital and $3,- 
400 for vehicles and work equipment. 

At the hearing on November 22, Mr. Pe- 
ters, valuation and costs engineer for the 
company, was on the stand all morning and 
part of the afternoon. He presented and 
read exhibits showing how various items 
which go into the makeup of a telephone 
plant are valued, and how their depreciation 
is determined, in accordance with regula- 
tions and rules set out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


During the afternoon Mr. Remmington 
presented exhibits on the purposes and 
methods of depreciation accounts. Miles 
R. Cahoon, general rate engineer of the 
company, offered testimony to show the 
futility of attempting superficial compari- 
sons between exchanges, such as those at 
Logan and Provo, based merely on their 
capacity or on the value of the plant. 

At the hearing on November 24 in Salt 
Lake City, the Mountain States company 
completed its presentation of evidence in de- 
nial of a discrimination against Logan sub- 
scribers. 
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December 2, 1933. 


The telephone company’s concluding wit- 
ness was Mr. Cahoon, who presented a 
general operating statement covering the 
Logan exchange and contended that the 
showing had been made that the reduction 
proposed would really mean that the ex- 
change would operate at a deficit. He also 
presented various financial reports, and a 
long statement covering the relations be- 
tween the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiaries. 

Frank L. Ostler, secretary of the com- 
mission, presented a statement and 34 tab- 
ulated exhibits and graphs for the commis- 
This was the first time the Logan 
side of the case had been formally placed 
in evidence in the 
stated. 

Mr. Ostler’s testimony was in the form 
of a detailed analysis, with comments, of 
the reports presented to the commission by 
the telephone cOmpany. These include an- 
nual reports for the past several years, and 
also special reports required by the com- 
mission since it instituted its present in- 
quiry. Summing up his study of the re- 
ports as presented by the company, Mr. 
Ostler said: 

“It has been shown that the company 
has invested less money per station for 
fixed properties on the Logan than on the 
Provo exchange, in spite of the fact that 
the company insists on retaining the long 
rural lines on its Logan exchange. 

It has been shown that the traffic, com- 
mercial maintenance, depreciation, general 


sion. 


present case, it was 


and miscellaneons expenses—in fact, the to- 
tal expenses on the Logan exchange—have 
been less per station than on the Provo ex- 
change. 

It has been shown that the value of the 
service on the Logan exchange is not so 
great as on the Provo exchange. Like- 
wise, it has been shown that the defendant 
has maintained an unreasonable difference 
in rates as between localities, Logan and 
Provo. It is submitted, also, that with a 
small reduction the company can remove 
this discrimination. 

Upon this showing the utilities commis- 
sion is urged to reduce the residence rates 
on the Logan exchange to the basis of the 
Provo exchange. It is suggested that both 
exchanges be subject to any further ad- 
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justments to be determined in the general 
rate case.” 

As between Logan and Provo, the differ- 
ences in rates charged are two. For an 
individual residence service, the rate in Lo- 
gan is $3 a month and in Provo $2.50 a 
month, and for two-party residence serv- 
ice, the Logan rate is $2.50 a month and 
the Provo rate $2.25. 

An exhibit prepared by Mr. Ostler shows 
that the proposed change would have af- 
fected only 724 telephones on the Logan 
exchange, as compared with 1,928 in servy- 
ice December 31, 1932, and that even if no 
additional subscribers were obtained because 
of the reduction, such a change would mean 
a decrease in revenue of the company of 
$2,877 from the Logan The 
gross revenue from the plant in 1932 was 
$71,522.12, so that the proposal would have 
caused a reduction of 4.02 per cent, the 
witness calculated. Net income from the 
Logan plant for 1932 was given by Mr. 
Ostler, from company reports, as $3,633.66. 

The company asked for a continuance of 
the case until December, because of a pend- 
ing hearing at El Paso, Texas. 
ot the commission, 


exchange. 


Experts 
desired a 
month to digest and analyze the exhibits 
presented by the company’s witnesses, and 
to prepare for cross-examination of the 
witnesses. 


however, 


Therefore, the commission ar- 
ranged for a short session on Saturday 
morning, November 25, following which 
the hearings adjourned until January 8. 

At the session on Saturday morning At- 
torney Maw’s motion that the commission 
make a ruling and order on the Logan- 
Provo issue pending the final decision on 
the case, which is general in character, and 
permit examination into the rates of any 
telephone exchange in the state, was denied 
for the present. However, it was left open 
for renewal after the continued hearings, 
beginning January 8. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


FLORIDA. 

December 5: Hearings at Tallahassee on 
commission’s order of November 7, to all 
telephone companies to show cause why 
their service connection charges and higher 
rates for telephone instruments different 
from the wall set should not be reduced. 
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GEORGIA. 

November 17: Order issued reducing 
rates of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. 25 per cent, amounting to about 
$500,000 a year. The order is to become 
effective December 1, but the company has 
indicated that a petition for a restraining 
order will be filed in the federal court. The 
order also applies to Independent telephone 
companies, except some of the small ones 
whose rates are practically identical with 
those promulgated in the commission’s or- 
der. 

November 18: Order issued reducing 
the line charge to subscribers beyond base 
rate areas to 40 cents per quarter mile. The 
present charge of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is 63 cents per 
quarter mile. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 28: Hearing in Chicago on 
comp‘aint of the city of Champaign against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative to 
a reduction in existing telephone rates in 
Champaign. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 29: Continued hearing from 
November 22 in Boston in pending rate case 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph, to accept rebuttal testimony of the 
company in defense of its rates and man- 
agement policies. 

Missourl. 

November 22: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of Middle States Utilities Co. of 
Missouri for. permission to file an amend- 
ed rate schedule for Bethany, commission 
ordered inventory, appraisal and audit here- 
tofore made be filed and preserved as a per- 
manent record; and order of commission 
dated May 28, 1930, shall stand as final 
order in this case. 

November 22: Relative to proposed new 
rate schedule to be charged by Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. for exchange tele- 
phone service at Bowling Green, ordered 
that the inventory, appraisal and audit of 
this property be filed as permanent records 
of this commission and the case be finally 
closed. 

NortH Dakota, 

November 10: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Leal Rural Telephone Co. 
to buy from the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. certain property in Barnes county. 

OKLAHOMA. 

November 29: Hearing on application 
of E. K. Cross Telephone Co. to consoli- 
date its telephone exchanges at Council Hill 
and Oktaha. 

UTAH. 

January 8: Hearing continued from No- 
vember 25 in state-wide rate investigation 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., instituted on commission’s own 
motion following filing of complaint by Lo- 
gan subscribers. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Construction. 


CHANUTE, Kans.—Acceptance by rural 
telephone subscribers of a proposal where- 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
will cooperate with them in rehabilitating 
rural lines and instruments has brought to 
an end the agitation here for reduced 
switchboard fees that has been pending 
several months with the Kansas Corpora- 
tion Commission. 

The proposal was accepted at a meeting 
of approximately 130 members of the Cha- 
nute Rural Telephone Association, of 
which Ray Russell is president. The plan, 
presented previously in writing, was ex- 
plained to the subscribers by L. F. Duggan 
of Topeka, commercial superintendent ; 
L. H. Schultz, Kansas City, engineering 
department ; C. V. Hughes, Pittsburg, plant 
chief, and F. X. Moore, district manager. 

District Manager Moore announced that 
repairs on the lines will be started imme- 
diately. The work will be done by the 
subscribers, under supervision of a tele- 
phone repairman. The work will continue 
for three or four months. 


Franchises. 


TRINIDAD, CoLto.—At a recent meeting 
of the city council here, a compromise was 
reached between officials of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
city in regard to a franchise for the com- 
pany and rental for telephone service fur- 
nished the city. 

The company agreed to pay the city 
$1,800 a year under a ten-year franchise 
and will provide free telephone service, as 
at present, to the police and fire depart- 
ments. All other city service telephones 
are to be paid for. The company had paid 
the city nothing, for the privilege of oper- 
ating here, since its franchise expired 
May, 1932. 

Under the agreement recently reached, 
the company owes the city $3,000 up-to- 
date, and the city owes the company ap- 
proximately $710 for the telephone service 
furnished to other departments than the 
fire and police. 

Lesanon, Mo.—Ordering the Missouri 
Standard Telephone Co. to remove its 
equipment by December 26, the city coun- 
cil here has granted a telephone franchise 
to a group of Lebanon business men. 

The new organization, which obtained 
permission to use streets and alleys for its 
poles, lines and other equipment, is com- 
posed of I. T. Curry, Charles Hughes and 
J. L. Winfrey, bankers; J. Ward Owen, 
oil and automobile dealer ; Fred Koby, bus- 
iness man, and Jean Paul Bradshaw, at- 
torney. 

The organizers announced that stock 
would be sold only to Lebanon residents. 
Mayor E. L. Vernon, automobile dealer, 
said the city council unanimously voted to 
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give the local group a 10-year franchise 
in exchange for a payment of $300 a year, 
“or whatever would be right,” payable an- 
nually, and the free use of three tele- 
phones in city offices. 

Mayor Vernon said the Missouri Stand- 
ard company’s franchise in Lebanon ex- 
pired last December, formerly having been 
based on a payment of $150 a year to the 
city. He said the company offered to pay 
$300 a year for a new franchise but stated 
it would have to discontinue free tele- 
phone service for the city. 

According to C. B. Morton, division su- 
perintendent, the Missouri Standard com- 
pany has a statewide franchise granted by 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
and, therefore, can operate anywhere in 
the state. 

Elections. 


New Haven, Conn.—Ellis B. Baker was 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. at 
a recent directors’ meeting. He succeeds 
Charles B. Doolittle, who retires after 45 
years’ service. 

ATKINSON, ILL.—At the annual meeting 
of directors of the Henry County Tele- 
phone Co., officers were reelected as fol- 
lows: President, Charles Pritchard, At- 
kinson; vice-president, William Statz, Ke- 
wanee; secretary, S. S. Humphreys, At- 
kinson; treasurer, Thomas Nowers, Atkin- 
son. 

Directors are: Louis Gradert, Atkinson; 
Lee Hurlbutt, Galva; Oscar Roberts, Cam- 
bridge; Delos Leonard, Kewanee; Roy 
Frick, Annawan; Joseph Galbraith, Anna- 
wan; Robert Galbraith, Atkinson; William 
Statz and Charles Pritchard. 

ELKADER, Iowa.—All directors and offi- 
cers of the Clayton County Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. were reelected at the 
annual meeting, which was held here recent- 
ly by the stockholders. 

Directors reelected at this meeting are: 
Fred Kuehl, Chas. Rothmeyer, Chas. Dohr- 
er, Henry Klahr and Pat Downey. 

The reelected officers are: A. F. Buck- 
man, president ; Fred Kuehl, vice-president ; 


Thomas Thomsen, secretary; Wm. A. 
Baars, treasurer; L. L. Halverson, mana- 
ger. 


CENTRALIA, WaAsH.—Stockholders of the 
Hannaford, Skookum Telephone Co. held 
their annual meeting and reelected the fol- 
lowing officers: J. A. Luman, president; 
William Guderyan, A. E. Foote and J. C. 
Morris, vice-presidents; R. J. McFarland, 
secretary, and M. W. Jackson, treasurer. 


Miscellaneous. 


LaFAYETTE, IND.—F. E. Williams, toll 
wire chief of the local exchange of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., was presented 
with a 35-year service pin by James F. 
Carroll, president of the company, at a 
luncheon in Indianapolis recently. 

Mr. Williams’ first job in 1898 was that 
of groundman at South Bend. Three years 
later he was transferred to Lafayette as 
lineman, and in 1904 went to Danville, IIl1., 
as supervising wire chief for the Ver- 
million County Telephone Co. While in 
Illinois he also worked at Mt. Vernon and 
DeSoto. 

He returned to Indiana with the Dela- 
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ware-Madison County Telephone Co. at 
Muncie, but soon went to Peru as wire 
chief. In 1918 he was transferred to Mun- 
cie, where he remained 11 years as wire 
chief. Since January 1, 1929, he has been 
toll wire chief in Lafayette. 

Latimer, lowa.—Henry Wenzel is the 
new manager of the local telephone ex- 
change of the Central West Public Service 
Co., having been transferred here from the 
company’s exchange at Thornton. 

UNIONVILLE, lowa.—Fire recently com- 

pletely destroyed the local telephone ex- 
change and building housing it. The fire 
was not discovered until it had made too 
much progress to be put out. The tele- 
phone exchange was owned by Appanoose 
County Telephone Co. and the building was 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Stufflebeam. 
_ Bonner Sprincs, Kans.—B. C. Procasco 
is the new manager of the local exchange 
of the Kansas Telephone Co. succeeding 
Donald Crouse who was stationed here tem- 
porarily. Mr. Procasco has been with the 
company for several years and comes from 
the exchange at Osawatomie. 

GaLvA, Kans.—It is reported that Miles 
Baldwin has purchased the Galva Tele- 
phone Co. For several years Mr. Baldwin 
was associated with the Western Telephone 
Corp. as district manager, with headquar- 
ters at St. John. 

PatmyrA, Mo.—J. L. Johnson, of Co- 
lumbia, is the new manager of the local 
exchange of the Western Telephone Corp, 
succeeding F. P. Young. He and his fam- 
ily occupy the apartment over the tele- 
phone offices. 

Pitot Grove, Mo.—In a recent editorial 
commenting on the special election in near- 
by Concordia favoring municipally-owned 
electric and telephone systems, the Pilot 
Grove Record says: 

“Pilot Grove is supplied with splendid 
telephone service by the United Telephone 
Co. and has no desire to change so long as 
the service remains good and the rates are 
not out of reason.” 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—The number of 
telephones in Youngstown has again begun 
to gain, J. M. Hogan, district commercial 
manager of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co, 
stated the latter part of October. This 
upward trend began in July and is the first 
since the company here began to lose in 
January, 1931. 


Mr. Hogan stated the Ohio Bell com- 
pany suffered a net loss of nearly 200,000 
telephones in the state. 

“However,” he said, “the important part 
—the bright spot—is the fact that we are 
now putting in more telephones than we 
are taking out. In Youngstown we asked 
26 persons why they were taking telephone 
service. Some said they had jobs for the 
first time in many months. Others said 
they felt pretty sure now that they could 
hang on to the jobs they had had right 
along. Two of them said they had had 
wage increases.” 

Epen, Wis.—Mr. and Mrs. Leo Aulls 
have moved here from Chicago, the former 
taking over the management of the Eden 
exchange of the Mid-West States Tele- 
phone Co. of Wisconsin. Mr. Aulls suc- 
ceeds Robert Stores, who left for Minne- 
sota to take a similar position. 
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